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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Qe 


HE Queen opened Parliament in person on Tuesday. The 
Royal robes were laid on the Throne, and the Speech was 
read by the Lord Chancellor; but the Queen wore a coronet over 
her widow’s cap, and the ceremonial was a little more stately than 
on the last occasion. Her Majesty trusts that the German war 
may lead to a durable peace in Europe; announces that a mode 
has been suggested to the Government of the United States “ by 
which questions pending between the two countries arising out of 
the Civil War may receive an amicable solution ;” alludes to the 
war between Spain and Chili; observes that in Crete, England, 
France, and Russia are directing their “ joint efforts” to bring 
about improved relations between the Porte and its Christian sub- 
jects ; approves the elevation of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern to 
the “government ” of the Principalities ; promises a Bill to con- 
federate British North America, apparently without the Islands ; 
laments the Orissa famine ; promises to abandon exceptional legis- 
lation for Ireland ; exults in the cessation of cholera and cattle 
plague; and promises the foundation of an efficient Army of 
Reserve. Among home affairs Reform occupies the first place, 
Her Majesty saying:—‘‘ Your attention will again be called to 
the state of the representation of the people in Parliament, and I 
trust that your deliberations, conducted in a spirit of moderation 
and mutual forbearance, may lead to the adoption of measures 
which, without unduly disturbing the balance of political power, 
shall freely extend the elective franchise.” The remainder of the 
Speech promises a commission on ‘Trades’ Unions, an extension of 
the Factory Act, improvements in the Mercantile Marine, a Bill 
to provide for the insolvency of railways, a measure for the redis- 
tribution of some of the London poor rates, a change in the 
Bankruptcy law, the consolidation of the Admiralty, Probate, and 
Divorce Courts, some more judges, and an Irish tenant-right Bill. 
The interest of the Houses was concentrated, of course, on the 
passage relating to Reform, and the rest of the Speech excited 
little attention. 


In the House of Lords, Earl Beauchamp moved and Lord 
Delamere seconded the Address in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne,—Earl Beauchamp, in the old formal manner which he 
cultivated as the Honourable Frederick Lygon in the Lower 
House, and Lord Delamere with great fluency and ability. Lord 
Derby afterwards said that he should scarcely have thought it 
possible ‘‘ to go through the various topics with so much clearness, 
discretion, and brevity,” as Lord Beauchamp; and if discretion 
consists in avoiding any original remark of your own, Lord Beau- 
champ’s discretion was admirable on every point except the 
Trades’ Unions’ Commission, which he probably went out of his 
way to recommend, as an antidote to the ‘‘ baneful operation ” 
of the Unions, into the advantageousness or banefulness of 
which the Commission is to inquire. Lord Russell’s speech was 
in very bad taste ; a rehearsal of the party quarrel about Reform, 
in a grating and hostile tone. Ile made a good hit, however, in 
relation to Lord Stanley’s speech at Liverpool six months ago 
on the various advantages of changes of Government. Lord 
Russell said he agreed with Lord Stanley, and there was one 
advantage which Lord Stanley had omitted, —‘‘ that when he comes 
into office, he perceives the truth of propositions which he had 
been opposing for fifteen years.” But the speech was a party 
speech; and the nation wanted what Mr. Gladstone gave—a 
speech in a spirit higher than the spirit of party. Lord Derby 


replied by warmly deprecating the party tone on Reform. No 
Government, with or without a majority, could now settle the 
question, he said, without some aid from his opponents; and if’ 
Mr. Disraeli’s proposal for next Monday were to be dealt with im 
Lord Russell’s spirit, he should bitterly regret that the Govern- 
ment had consented to make any. 





There was no debate on the Address in the Commons. Mr. De 
Grey moved its adoption in words which were re-echoes of the: 
Royal Speech; but Mr. Graves, who seconded him, travelled a 
little out of the record to put in a very strong plea for State con- 
trol over Irish Railways. These formalities over, Mr. Gladstone 
rose, and in his happiest and most conciliatory manner supported 
the Address, promised Lord Stanley kindly consideration, put in a 
word for Crete, called the Army of Reserve “ that most desirable 
object,” hinted that workmen must be left free to combine 80 long 
as they abstained from terrorism, denounced electoral corruption 
as an offence which lowered representative government in the eyes 
of the Continent, promised a fair hearing for the Government pro- 
posals as to Reform, but significantly hinted that there must be no- 
further delay. Mr. Disraeli then rose, and in a speech of only 
ten minutes promised to state on Monday the course he proposed 
to take upon Reform, giving, however, no hint what that course: 
would be. 


It appears to be understood on all sides that Mr. Disraeli will 
on Monday propose to deal with the Reform question by resolu- 
tions, and that the Liberal chiefs have resolved not to object to 
that mode of procedure. They will make an honest effort, if the 
Tories are only reasonable, to get the question settled, feeling, as 
their opponents also feel, that further delays may end in a demand 
which it would be dangerous alike to withhold or to concede. 





The great Demonstration of Monday, the 11th, is, it appears, 
to come off. The Reformers will converge from different points. 
on Trafalgar Square, at about two o'clock, and thence march 
through Pall Mall, St: James’s Street, Regent Street, and Port- 
land Place, to the Agricultural Hall, Islington, where a great 
meeting will be held. No estimate of probable numbers has been 
put forward, but from the published programmes we imagine: 
they will considerably exceed those present in the previous 
demonstration. We see that the great Societies, such as the 
Amalgamated Engineers, Ironworkers, and Carpenters, are in 
movement ; but the Tailors, who are exceedingly numerous and 
united, have split off. It must be remembered, however, that this. 
is the Reform League’s demonstration, not the Unions’. 


The friends of the non-sectarian principle in University College, 
London, were beaten on Saturday by a narrow majority of 5,— 
37 for and 42 against the assertion of the principle that no can- 
didate, ‘‘ otherwise the most eligible” for a Professorship, ought 
to be regarded as ‘‘in any manner disqualified ” because he might 
happen to be ‘‘an eminent minister or preacher of any Church or 
religious sect.” The motion, however, was met not by a direct 
negative, but by ‘‘ the previous question.” Mr. Robert Hutton, 
some time M.P. for Dublin, and for many years a member of the 
Council of University College, came down gallantly, at a very 
advanced age, to rescue his old colleagues from the impending 
censure by this piece of skilful Parliamentary tactics. He him- 
self, however, evidently would not have shrunk from a direct 
negative to the motion of his younger relative, for he declared 
that in spite of his great respect for Professor Martineau’s genius 
and character, a life spent in ‘‘ promoting religion ” was entirely 
and obviously incompatible with the duties to which he aspired,— 
a position rather startling to some of the friends of the College ; 
and so great was his ardour to move ‘ the previous question,” that 
he moved it before any competing or subsequent question was be- 
fore the meeting. ‘‘ The previous question ” of course caught votes 
which would not have been given had the motion been met by a 
direct negative, and on the whole, perhaps, the truest account of 
the result was that of a distinguished friend of the College,—the 
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Irish jury’s verdict, “‘ Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” till, | to the highest bidder. Sir Stafford Northcote, we perceive, a 
this vote has deprived the College of many of its warmest friends. | not see Ap neg . the — a over only the insolvent 
SS . | lines, an eclinecd to discuss the broader scheme 

No defence, or attempt at defence, was really olferad by the | altogether. ‘The question will probably end, like herd re 
Council to the meeting. ‘The dignitaries of the majority stood nowadays, in a Committee of Inquiry. g else 
on their dignity, denied all responsibility, and stayed away. The | ‘ oe 

younger members of the Council kept silence. The external The condition of the South at present seems to be rather Worse 
friends of the Council confined themselves to insisting on the great | than that which Mr. Hepworth Dixon describes as existing in the 
reputation of Mr. Grote. ‘The only advocate for the defence was Far West. There the rcyime is anarchy tempered by the revolyer and 
Professor Key, and he was not a very wise one. He compensated by desperadoes of order like Mr. Wilson, Sheriif of Denver, who ig 
himself for having publishel one or two very temperate letters by always committing murders on thieves and brigands, but hera 
the only violent speech of the evening,—a speech which he him- | anarchy is not tempered at all. ‘ Bands of Regulators,” rerort 
self now probably regrets. Professor Key, however, made one, | the correspondent of the Daily News—perhaps the fairest im 
and only one, effective point. He showed that it might be very | ever employed by the Press—wander about, killing and roasting 
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objectionable to place in the head-mastership of the school an 
eminent minister of religion. We agree with him, but why ? 
Because the head master of the school is not, like the under 
masters or the professors of the College, before all things a 
teacher, On the contrary, his main function is that of a manager, 
an administrator. He stands to the parents of the boys almost 
in the same position in which the Council of the College stands 
to the parents of the students. He is the representative of 
impartial administration. We have always maintained that in 
the Council there should be some attempt at variety, if not 
equilibrium of creeds, But for the individual professors know- 
ledge and teaching power are the great considerations, as com- 
pared with which all others are utterly insignificant. 


The Trades’ Unions’ Commission is exciting great interest among 
the working men, who urge very sensibly that, especially if it is 
to have compulsory powers, it ought to contain either an equal 
number of masters and men, or none of either class, and to be 
only a small judicial commission. The latter alternative is the 
more likely one for the Government to accept. ‘They will scarcely 
be foolish enough, after the protests offered, to put on masters 
without men. But when the recent deputation proposed to Mr. 
Walpole to put on leading operatives, it is said that the sugges- 
tion made him positively jump. A working man a Royal Com- 
missioner! It is almost a more startling idea, to a Tory Govern- 
ment, than a footman, chiefly characterized by his plush breeches, 
going to heaven ! 

Lord Stanley was asked on Thursday night as to the Spanish 
trial in a Prize Court of our steamer Tornado, the illegalities in 
the procedure, the long delay, and the cruel imprisonment of many 
British subjects which is said to have aggravated the matter. Lord 
Stanley replied that the Spanish Government had, of course, the 
right to have the case of a suspicious vessel adjudicated in a Prize 
Court, but that he had been obliged to protest strongly against 
informal and illegal methods of procedure, and he did not yet 
know with what result, As to the nature of the imprisonment, 
papers would be laid on the table. 


There appears to be at last a fair prospect of the reconciliation 
of Hungary with her King. The Committee of the Diet, which 
includes M. Déak, has agreed to the bases of an arrangement 
under which the King will command the Army, moving it where 
he will ; but the Diet will vote its number and decide on the mode 
of recruiting ; Hungary will guarantee the Imperial Debt ; the 
Emperor, as Emperor-King, will conduct all foreign affairs, 
and the military budget will be common to the entire Empire. 
For the rest, Hungary will be governed in all internal concerns by 
a Ministry responsible to the Diet. This is dualism, and accord- 
ingly the Kaiser has recalled the patent summoning an extraordi- 
nary Reichsrath, and is about to call the old Reichsrath together, 
in the hope that Hungary will now send representatives. Thenext 
difficulty is to pacify the Germans, who sce, or think, that Hun- 
gary is to rule Austria, instead of Austria ruling Hungary. 


Sir Stafford Northcote on Thursday introduced his Bill for the 
management of insolvent railways. It is difficult to decide until 
the Bill has been printed, but judging from Sir Stafford’s very in- 
volved and cumbrous speech, the proposal is a weak one. No 
general law is to be passed or general principle laid down, but 
whenever a company is in difficulties it will call in the Board of 
Trade. The Board of Trade will hear all parties, draw up a Bill 
embodying the measure it deems most satisfactory to all, and pass 
that, if it can, as a public Act through Parliament. In short, Sir 
Stafford Northcote is created General Railway Arbitrator—an office 
for which a member of a Cabinet is decidedly unfit. If there is | 
to be such an officer, he ought to be a judge, but we confess we 
do not like the principle of the scheme. What is required is an 


| negroes ad libitum, with the secret approbation of the authorities, 
| These incessant outrages seem, however, to be rousing the coloured 
| race to resistance, for ‘ M.P.,” an Englishman, writes a Tong letter 
to the Times complaining of their behaviour, the gist of which jg 
that if anybody strikes them they strike back, that they “strike” 
when they consider themselves oppressed, and that, as we unde. 
stand one story, they will not allow white men to interfere with 
their women. If they go on in that shocking way for any time, 
they will have to be treated as we treat the Sikhs, for exactly the 
same reasons—that is, as if they were white men entitled to 

their own way, even if it happens occasionally to be a silly one, 


The party in England who think that masters have a moral 
right to combine, but that workmen have not, have recently been 
crying up Belgium as a sort of capitalists’ paradise. Trades’ 
Unions do not flourish there, and consequently the workmen, being 
unable to influence their employers in any other way, descend 
when aggrieved into the streets. On the 2nd inst., the 
miners at Marchiennes rose to resist a reduction of wages of tep 
per cent., closed all neighbouring workshops, and resisted the 
troops sent against them. Some thirty persons were killed and 
wounded, and the example was rapidly followed throughout the 
mining district, troops every where being employed against the men, 
who on their side seem perfectly ready to fight. By the latest 
report the disorders are spreading rapidly. ‘This is, we presume, 
the state of affairs which the 7imes, and those who agree with it, 
would like to see in Great Britain,—the Unions prohibited, and 
workmen therefore compelled to obtain redress of grievances by 
force. 

All accounts from Italy concur in stating that Parliament will 
not accept S. Scialoja’s scheme for the conversion of Church 
property. Not fifty members, it is said, will vote for it. The 
majority, it appears, believe, with us, that it is dangerous to 
surrender State control over the priesthood, and add that the 














whole property of the Church is held in trust for the community 
at large. ‘They fear, also, that if the curés are once handed over 
to the Bishops the hierarchy will be too strong for public safety, 
and are resolved to keep the priests dependent for livelihood upon 
the nation. It is believed that, his scheme having failed, Ricasoli 
will retire, and that the supple Piedmontese, Rattazzi, whose only 
merit as a minister is a certain official aptitude, will take his 
place; but there is a rumour that the Baron will, for the sake of 
Italy, consent to work with Rattazzi, and thus secure an united 
majority. ‘The deficit will, in all probability, be met by an 
immediate sale of a portion of the Clerical property. Every buyer 
becomes an interested adherent of the new order of things. 


The figures of the great Orissa disaster are at last becoming 
clear. ‘Che Government of Bengal, in a despatch intended to 
explain its conduct and defend its inaction, admits that one- 
fifth of the population has perished, or about 681,000 persons, 
and according to the Calcutta correspondent of the 7'imes, Mr. 
Ravenshaw the Commissioner of the province estimates the deaths 
at more than a million. This is exclusive of the losses in the 
Hill districts, in Ganjam, and in some districts of Bengal; but 
we will accept the official admission, and it is equivalent to this, 
—the entire population of Wales has perished slowly of hunger, 
under a British Government levying a revenue of 45,000,000/. 
a year. 


The state of Mexico seems to grow worse daily. The French 
are concentrating on the capital preparatory to departure, and as 
they retreat the brigands spread abroad, plundering and killing 
at discretion. We hear from Guanaxuato (December 14th) that 
‘a band of 150 men a few days since stopped the diligence, and 
carried off all the wealthy passengers, to hold them to ransom. A 
company of Mexican troops was sent after them, but instead of 
running away the brigands showed fight, and gave the troops 4 





Act defining the order in which claims shall stand, and giving power 
to the Court of Chancery to order the sale of the line by auction 





tremendous thrashing, killing fifty and taking others prisoners 
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Fhe lntter were all slain in cold blood.” An eyewitness told the 
gentleman whose letter we are quoting that a girl of about 
_— was with the robbers, who, after the fight was over, went 
round with a dagger and killed all the wounded men on the 

d. “She seemed to glory in the work,”—having doubtless 
peen well educated by bull-fights. 


Mr. J. S. Mill, Lord Rector of St. Andrew's, addressed a fine 
lecture to the students of that University yesterday 
week. It was a review of the whole territory of the higher edu- 
gation, and included a cordial defence of classical culture (minus 
the verse-making), on the ground that to estimate words for what 
they are,—the ‘‘ counters ” representing thought,—you must know 
intimately other languages and literatures besides your own ; and 
that these particular languages and literatures are of such curious 
perfection, such artistic completeness. Mr. Mill excluded none of 
the great cultivating studies from the University curriculum, 
Jeading not only for classics, mathematics, logic, ethics—rather 
historically than dogmatically taught—experimental science, and 
physiology, but even for ecclesiastical history from an undogmatic 
point of view. On all he said some fine things. On all he gave 
curious impression of a mind of the most sensitive susceptibilities, 
casting out fibres into every branch of human culture, and yet 
shrinking on every side from the assertion of ultimate principles or 
goots. ‘The definite, gradually springing into shape out of the 
indefinite, —that is Mr. Mill’s conception of almost every branch of 
human knowledge. 


The application for a warrant against Lieutenant Brand and 
Colonel Nelson,—Mr. Eyre’s case will come later,—for putting 
Mr. G. W. Gordon, of Jamaica, illegally to death, was made by 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen to Sir Thomas Henry at Bow Street on 
Wednesday ; and Mr. Stephen wrote a letter to Friday’s Times 
explaining the nature of his argument in one of the most lucid 
bits of concise logic we have ever read. His argument is briefly 
that the Jamaica Act could not legalize any other martial law 
than that known as such in Great Britain, without defining exactly 
what it proposed to understand by martial law; that the Jamaica 
Act did not define it at all; that, therefore, the common law of 
England prevailed in Jamaica, except so far as the island 
legislation proclaiming martial law in the English sense altered it ; 
that martial law is legal in England only in the sense in which it 
means ‘‘ the exercise of military power for the sake of suppressing 
armed resistance;” and that, therefore, the trial of civilians not 
taken in armed resistance to the law by martial law is as illegal in 
Jamaica as in England. Mr. Stephen has spoken most temperately 
of Mr. Eyre, Colonel Nelson, and Lieutenant Brand, and the Times 
absurdly charges him and his clients with inconsistency, for pro- 
secuting for murder and yet speaking of murderers with respect. 
The inconsistency is not Mr. Stephen’s but the Law’s, which calls 
all illegal killing (except manslaughter) murder, and leaves no 
course open to those who wish to get a legal decision against such 
killing than to prosecute for murder. If the Jamaica Committee 
speak of Mr. Eyre’s imputed crime under its legal name of murder 
without explanation, every one cries out, ‘ How shameful!’ and if 
they show that they do not attach the ordinary moral sense to the 
word, every one cries out, ‘ How inconsistent!’ It is the law, if 
anybody, that is shameful, and the critics who are inconsistent. 


The late Serjeant Storks, father of Sir Henry Storks, the 
Governor of Malta, and of Mr. Robert Storks, less known to fame, 
had an Irish housekeeper named Mrs. Kearns, whom he trusted 
very much. On Sth June, 1865, Mr. Robert Storks had Mrs. 
Kearns sent to a lunatic asylum at Charenton. She contrived, 
however, to set the Catholic Church in motion through relatives 
in Tuam, was released, and brought an action for false imprison- 
ment against Mr. Storks. Her allegation is that she knew Mr. 
Storks had induced the old Serjeant to make a will to the 
prejudice of Sir Henry, and he had, therefore, shut her up under 
a certificate from Sir Joseph Oliffe and a Paris doctor, neither of 
whom, she says, examined her properly. The defence to all this 
#8 not known, Mr. Storks having consented to withdraw all 
accusations against Mrs. Kearns’s sanity if she would withdraw 
her imputations against him. Mrs. Kearns is to be well provided 
for, and everything is to be put right,—all which is extremely 
Satisfactory, and just a trifle unintelligible. 


Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson, one of the earliest and most 
devoted of Goethe's English admirers (he had made the great 
poet's acquaintance early in the century, at Weimar), one of the 
coterie of Coleridge, the attached friend of Lamb—(it was Mr. 
Robinson’s first brief that Lamb apostrophized as “ thou great 





first cause, least understood”)—died in his ninety-second year, at 

his residence, 30 Russell Square, on Tuesday last. He was a 

man of great force of purpose and general vigour of character. 

We have heard him say that he was the special correspondent of 
one of our morning papers for the battle of Corunna, and that 

he got the news of the battle of Eylau to the Times two days 
before the Government received it. Called to the Bar not much 
under the age of forty, he yet soon led the Norfolk Circuit, 
notwithstanding that he always asserted that he never knew 
anything of law, though much of juries. When he had made a 
competence, which he did in a comparatively short time, he had the 
strength of purpose to get out of the professional groove as easily 
as he got into it, and devoted the rest of his life to literary leisure. 
His Sunday breakfast parties and his bachelor dinners will long 
be remembered by those who enjoyed his hospitality, as filling 
some of the most amusing hours of their lives. He was grandly 
intolerant of any literary slight put upon his own great literary 
friends, resenting a depreciation of Lamb as a symptom of moral 
disease, and ridicule of Wordsworth, even from a lady, as the fruit 
of natural depravity. No one stood up for his friends more ably, 
generously, and constantly, or assailed what he thought worthy of 
censure with more open and cordial blows. In literature and art 
the value of his judgment was chiefly this,—that he brought a 
character of much more than the usual strength, of considerable 
humour, and of absolute naturalness, to bear upon subjects which 
are too often treated with the mannerism and the finesse of sensi- 
bility. 

Mr. Dickens complains very justly, in a letter to a Times of 
last week, of the awful jolting in some of the trains on the Great 
Northern and Midland railways. And last Monday another cor- 
respondent of the Times repeated the complaint. We ourselves 
can testify to its truth. Not many weeks ago the present writer 
saw a lady thrown into violent hysterics,—a lady who scarcely 
knew what hysterics were,—by the frightful oscillations of a down 
train from London to Derby. The train rocked like a sailing ship 
in a calm, and with far more sudden and jerky vibrations. It 
certainly is not due to the line, on which the ordinary express 
trains run smoothly enough, but to some negligence in the manage- 
ment of the train. We would rather have a day’s imprisonment 
and a 5/. fine than endure such a bit of torture again. 


The Electoral Returns for Counties contain one very curious 
and instructive table—the numbers, county by county, of occu- 
piers who are also owners. Many men, no doubt, own in two 
counties, but still the return enables us to arrive at the minimum 
number of considerable owners of land outside Parliamentary 
boroughs. ‘There are in all England—without Wales—but 43,591 
persons who own land assessed at more than 50/. a year. 


The British and American Telegraph Company (Limited) is 
announced. ‘The capital is 600,000/., in shares of 20/. each. The 
cable patented by Mr. Allan will be used. The proposed route 
is from Falmouth to the Azores, and thence to Halifax. Messages 
of twenty words will be charged 4/. The list of applications will 
close on Wednesday next. ‘Ihe shares have been quoted at 1} to 
to 2 premium. 7 

In the City the chief news is a reduction in the Bank minimum 
rate of discount to 3 per cent. Apart from this circumstance 
nothing of importance has transpired, business, both financially 
and commercially, being in a most inactive state. The stock of 
bullion held by the Bank of England is 19,024,193/. ; by the Bank 
of France, 27,725,960/. Consols for money closed yesterday at 
903, 914; for account, 91} to 91}. 

The following statement shows the closing prices of the leading 


Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Feb. 1, Friday, Feb. 8. 
Mexican oe 17 oe 17 


Spanish Passive ov ~” eo oe oe 22 ee 23 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe oe 14 a 15 
Turkish 6 por Cents., 1353 .. oe oe ee 57 ee 58} 
wa. « 54 oe 56} 

72 a 72g 


United States 5.20'3 .. ke tet we 
The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 


Friday, Feb 1. Friday, Feb. 8. 
ie 333 7 324 


Great Eastern .. ° ‘ 
Great Northern ee ee ee oe oo 120 ee 120 
Great Western.. on oa os on - 5 ee 61 
Laneashire and Yorkshire .. ° oo oe 129 +e 128 
London and Brighton oe oe ee * 85 ee BL 
London and North-Western oe oe 123} oe 122 
London and South-Western oe oe oe 88 oe & 
London, Chatham, and Dover 7 18 oe 183 
Meiropolitau .. oa “- ow oe oe 123, +e 1274 
Midland... ee oe oe ee ee oe 123 oe 123 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee oe oe 103 oa 1o4 
0 York .. oo oe oe ee 99. - 9 
South-Eastern ee os oe oe o« 73 «s og 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. _ | ‘autem’ sev tos ced the pow snd torn 


MONDAY NEXT. 


T is difficult to imagine, obstinate as the belief of some 
politicians still is, that Mr. Disraeli intends on Monday to 
introduce a Reform Bill. Even he would not so have wasted 
all the adroitness shown in the Reform paragraph of the 
Queen’s Speech, in Lord Derby’s reply to Earl Russell, and in 
his own rejoinder to Mr. Gladstone. It would have been so 
simple to promise a Bill, and though simplicity is not Mr. 
Disraeli’s forte, he is not a spendthrift of guile. Still more 
difficult is it to believe, though the rumour is strong, that he 
intends to bring in “preparatory” Bills—Bills to equalize 
rating and fix boundaries—as measures essential to actual 
Reform. Colonel Taylor, we see, has one such Bill to intro- 
duce through Mr. Hunt, on the 11th, but so transparent a 
device for delay would only serve to make Lord Derby’s fall 
discreditable and compel his successors to dissolve, and sweep 
a strong Bill through by means hardly to be distinguished 
from force. The carefully worded sentences of the Queen’s 
Speech, with their talk of “ proposals’ and mutual forbear- 
ances, must imply something else than a measure either 
preparatory or real, and that something can only be a pro- 
posal to ‘proceed by resolutions.” This was the course 
adopted on the India Bill, and it has at least two advantages 
for a Government in a minority. It conciliates the Commons, 
always pleased to find themselves the actual executive, and it 
enables a party to eat some of its inconvenient professions ‘ out 
of deference to the authority of the House.’ Tories who accept 
household suffrage after a debate and division on a resolution 
are not so visibly dragged through the dirt as if they them- 
selyes proposed it. Resolutions, at the same time, can never 
be disliked by Radicals, who know perfectly well that the 
more abstract the form in which their political principles are 
embodied the more certain are they of their doubtful adherents. 
It is on the point of delay that such a proposal is mainly to be 
dreaded, If the resolutions are only to precede a Bill, if the 
actual measure is to be debated and passed this session, the in- 
direct mode of procedure may possibly be as acceptable as the 
direct. It may even save time to have the debating done before 
the work begins. But if action by resolutions is only another 
phrase for a year’s delay, if it is an adroit device to postpone 
actual legislation, then it willbe the duty and the interest of every 
Liberal to offer the most energetic resistance to Mr. Disraeli’s 
proposal. Delay for once is not only dangerous, but also dis- 
agreeable. The country is sick of the endless discussion on 
Reform, sick of seeing improvement postponed for alterations 
in the machinery, sick of the dishonest endeavours of indivi- 
dual members to avoid taking physic by flattering the science 
of Medicine. The Reform truck must be got off the rails if 
the train is to move on, and the Tories must pledge them- 
selves first of all to act or let Mr. Gladstone act upon the reso- 
lutions, to make them the bases of Bills, not excuses for not 
bringing Bills in. This is the point on which we conceive the 
true struggle will turn, and to secure the object of the Resolu- 
tions we need at least three preliminaries to debate. First, a 
distinct pledge from the Government, too clear to be explained 
away, too formal to be retracted, that there shall be no 
delay between resolve and action. Secondly, a distinct expla- 
nation whether Government intends to adhere to its resolu- 
tions, or to accept the resolutions as ultimately passed by the 
House, or to hold itself free to choose between acceptance and 
resignation. And thirdly, that the resolutions shall be con- 
crete, definite assertions of the opinion of the House as to the 
manner as well as the principles of English Reform. Abstract 
proposals about democracy and mixed constitutions, or even 
the rights of working men, can produce no result but essays, and 
of essays the country has had enough and to spare. What can 
be the use of negativing anything, even universal suffrage, which 
no politician has the faintest intention of bringing forward? The 
object is to ascertain the degree of agreement possible for posi- 
tive work. Parties are agreed, under compulsion or from con- 
viction, but at all events agreed, that workmen are to be 
admitted into the constituency. They are also agreed that 
they shall not be admitted in such a way as to make them the 
ultimate depositaries of power. They are also agreed that the 
mode of admission shall be by reduction in the borough fran- 


can only decide by resolution whether it will give more repre. 
sentation to counties, or to great cities, or to all unrepresented 
boroughs above acertain size, half the difficulty, perhaps all of it, 
will be over, for the last proposition will not on reflection be so 
unacceptable to Liberals as it is now. It has always beep 
imagined that the effect of “ gutting the counties,” that is, of 
enrolling all their towns among the Parliamentary boroughs, 
would be to increase the landholders’ power. The return just 
published by this Government proves, however, that this is 
not the case. The number of unrepresented towns, and 
parishes as large as towns, with populations over 5,000, is 135 
and over 10,000, is 53. Accepting the former figure, 74 of 
these are in the North, or so metropolitan as to share northern 
opinions, and accepting the latter or more probable one, the 
numbers are 43 against 10. In other words, a transfer of 
representation from decayed boroughs in rural districts, to aj 
unrepresented boroughs with more than 10,000 population, 
would add 43 seats to the national or, if the Tories like that 
expression better, the popular side. The expedient of gutting the 
counties, always provided the figure is fixed at 10,000, is not one 
which need of necessity alarm the Liberal party. The members. 
for menaced boroughs look very strong and talk very big, but 
what are they against the bulk of both parties ? Just what their 
boroughs would be if they set their opinion against that of the 
Three Kingdoms. And finally, we do trust the House will he 
asked to decide whether it wishes minorities to be represented 
orno; whether it is content that London, with its mass of Con- 
servative wealth, should be represented for ever by eighteen 
Liberals, fourteen of them belonging to the advanced type; 
or Scotland, with its rooted Conservative instincts, by fifty- 
two Liberals, as will probably be the case with a fifteen-pound 
county suffrage. A resolution pledging the House to make 
an offer of a bribe a criminal offence, to be prosecuted and 
punished like any other offence, might be beneficial ; but apart 
from that, four resolutions at most would cover all the 
debatable ground, and enable the Government, Tory or Liberal, 
to bring in a Bill which would need only an exhaustive 
analysis in committee. The extreme people, and the crotchety 
people, and the people with special interests might still show 
fight ; but if the rank and file of both parties, say 400 votes, 
can be induced to vote together, or can be whipped into voting 
together, a reasonable Bill can be got through, and the use of 
resolutions is to decide whether that is practicable or no. If 
it is not, we must have a new House, for the country cannot 
be kept in agitation for ever, and till Reform is settled 
the agitation will only increase. We do not mean visi- 
ble agitation only, mass meetings, and riots, and perhaps 
a general refusal to enlist, but a silent agitation of a mush 
more dangerous kind. The very worst thing which eould 
happen to this country would be for the House of Commoas 


‘to fulfil a prediction of Mr. Disraeli’s, and become unpopular, 


and its unpopularity is growing steadily. People say on all 
hands, people wholly averse to universal suffrage, that Parlia- 
ment is growing feeble, that nothing but commissions can be 
got out of it, that the nation must look elsewhere, that it does 
not at heart wish the things which the nation at heart is 
wishing. Observe, those who distrust that statement, how 
constantly in every society, in the most exclusive club as in 
the most slangy pot-house, men fall back on the House of 
Lords for resistance to the great interests, how much more is 
hoped from it about railways, and evictions, and social ques- 
tions generally. We venture to say,—and let them contra- 
dict us if we are wrong,—that the Trades’ Unions would 
trust a committee of Peers sooner than a committee of the 
House, full as it would be of great employers and great em- 
ployers’ nominees. The growth of that spirit, that desire to 
look beyond the House for justice and sympathy, would be 
fatal to our institutions, and any paltering with Reform would 
increase it indefinitely. The Tories might refuse Reform and 
incur odium only as a party, but the House cannot delay it 
without being distrusted as a power in the State. It had 
better refuse straight out, than go on shillyshallying in the 
style it attempted last year, afraid to refuse, unwilling to 
grant, and taking refuge in pretexts as transparent as Mr. 
Disraeli’s would be if he asked for preparatory Bills. 

The outlook, on the whole, is not very pleasant for the 
Tory party. They have missed their chance of bringing in ab 





chise, and the first point to be settled, either by compromise 
or by voting, is the extent and area of reduction. They are also 
agreed that the middle class shall have more power in counties, 
and agreed that a 20/. suffrage there will do for a beginning. | 
Then comes the distribution of seats, the extent to which dis- 


| given the party a firm foothold as a party not disinclined to 


once a strong but moderate Bill, which would have left the 
extreme members to seethe in powerless discontent. They 
have lost their chance of an original Bill which would have 
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improve, if protected from the rule of mere numbers. Instead 
of either of those plans, they are compelled to allow a leader 
whom they only half trust, a leader who cannot help con- 
fusing adroitness with ability, and diplomacy with statesman- 
ship, to bring forward some plan which will either delay 
Reform, or throw the responsibility of Reform from the party 
on to the House, or force the House into an expression of 
opinion the party cannot resist. Mr. Disraeli will not give 
a shilling, he cannot give sixpence, and so he holds out a 
handful of silver, for the cabman to take what he likes. And 
the party, which, unless it is the party of resistance, has no 
raison d étre, is obliged to hurrah at his wonderful capacity 
for managing obstreperous men. Even that offer, however, is 
safer than a proposal to pay the cabman next time he sees 
him, which is the only alternative, and which may yet be 
adopted. If it is, if Mr. Disraeli really has the face to come 
forward with preparatory Bills, we will not predict for 
Government another month’s tenure of power. Mr. Gladstone 
on Tuesday was, of course, as amiable as possible, but neither 
he, nor his followers, nor the nation which is behind them, 
intend that the question should be again postponed by a trick 
like a preparatory Bill. 





THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


ERHAPS the most noteworthy point in the Queen’s 

Speech—a document, by the way, as ungrammatical as if 
it had been written by a Whig Cabinet—is the unusual space 
devoted to foreign affairs. The paragraphs on that subject 
drew little attention within the House, where everybody was 
listening for the word “Reform,” and will create no excitement 
outside, but they had a significance of their own which the 
Continent will appreciate. The Queen, it will be seen, 
acknowledges that the new overtures for settling the Alabama 
dispute commenced on this side, a clear indication that Her 
Majesty's Government is anxious to establish an entente 
cordiale with the United States. ‘Cordial friendship” is 
& phrase which, among diplomatists, is almost equivalent to 
alliance. Moreover, though the public has only caught one, 
there are two paragraphs devoted to this end, two “ con- 
eessions ” made to the Government of the Union. The 
audience smiled a little when the war between Spain and Chili 
was made so prominent in the Speech, but the sentence, “ if 
tither, by agreement between the parties themselves, or by 
the mediation of any other friendly power, peace shall be 
restored, the object which I have in view will be equally 
obtained,” contains, we conceive, an announcement that the 
Government does not disapprove the somewhat authoritative 
mediation of the United States. The paragraphs about Turkey 
also will be read with a somewhat keen interest in Greece. 
It appears to be understood on the Continent that England 
has retreated almost formally from her position as pro- 
tector of Turkey, and to be expected that she would pur- 
sue a policy strictly of non-intervention. Lord Stanley, 
however, it seems clear, has intervened on behalf of the 
Cretans. The feeling of the Russian Government towards 
their cause has been displayed in the most marked manner, 
and now we learn that the “ joint efforts of England, France, 
and Russia have been directed to bringing about improved 
relations between the Porte and its Christian subjects not 
inconsistent with the sovereign rights of the Sultan,” and 
that the Government considers the creation of an hereditary 
Hospodorate in Roumania a “happy” termination of diffi- 
culties. If that solution, which is virtual independence, is so 
happy a one in Roumania, why not in Crete, or any other 
province of the Turkish Empire in which Christians out- 
number Mussulmans, and are capable of organization? That 
speech is an ominous one for the Sultan, if only he could 
interpret it, for it shows that the principles of Lord Palmer- 
ston, the theories which compelled us to support the sway of 
4 brutal Asiatic horde over Christian races lest somebody 
should at some time threaten India, have expired with his 
regime. Indeed, we are not quite certain they have not been 
reversed, that England has not accepted the “new Eastern 
policy” which seeks to change European Turkey in the 
first instance into a group of semi-independent hereditary 
Pashalics, governed by cadets of the great European family. 
The transition from foreign States to the Colonies is of course 
easy, and the single announcement made by the Colonial 
Office is of international importance. The Government has 
resolved to unite the Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick in one Federation, and to do it by exerting that reserved 


liament. The announcement is the more important, because 
this is the first instance in which the power to override a con- 
stitution granted toa British colony has been formally claimed. 
The internal programme for the session is a large, and would 
be a satisfactory one, were only the Reform Bill out of the way 
and more trustworthy men in power. General Peel is not the 
man whom the country would select to build up an Army of 
Reserve, nor can an effective Army be constructed while the 
House of Commons does not represent those who must supply 
its rank and file. It is hard to believe, moreover, that an un- 
reformed Parliament can improve the law for the benefit both 
of masters and men, or that Tories will construct a machine 
which shall work at once more satisfactorily and more quietly 
than the Trades’ Unions. If they do, they will have effected 
an improvement very much greater than Reform, nothing less 
than a reconciliation between Labour and Capital. Their suc- 
cess depends, however, almost entirely on the spirit in which 
they approach the task, and that spirit must not be the one 
displayed by the Peer who moved the Address. He took it 
for granted at once that the object of Government in author- 
izing a Commission of Inquiry was to break up the Unions, 
—a remark which was certainly not calculated to soothe 
the susceptibilities of those immediately concerned. Unless 
the Government repudiates this intention with some promp- 
titude, its Commission will not obtain much voluntary evidence. 
The workmen are already fidgeting under the idea that a 
House in which they are not represented is about to compel 
them, under penalties, to betray the secrets of their Order. 
They feel as editors would if compelled to give up their cor- 
respondents—dishonoured as well as oppressed. The mercan- 
tile marine may be improved by Sir John Pakington as well 
as the Duke of Somerset, but it is a little remarkable that the 
Navy, which he found in so unsatisfactory a state—at least, so 
he said—should have been left altogether out of the Speech. 
Is the First Lord more content, or is his discontent too heavy 
for the endurance of the Exchequer? Sir Stafford North- 
cote will, we dare say, haul the shareholders in insolvent rail- 
ways out of their scrape as well as Mr. Milner Gibson could 
have done, or, indeed, better, Mr. Gibson’s grand notion being 
to let things alone ; but the metropolis need not expect much 
improvement from Mr. Hardy in the management of its poor. 
The “redistribution of some of the charges for relief in 
London” suggests a very half-hearted Bill, and anything 
rather than an effective equalization of rates. Lord 
Chelmsford, with the Committee’s report to help him and the 
Scotch system to study, may reform the laws of Bankruptcy, 
but it is not from Tories that we can hope for “a Bill which, 
without interfering with the rights of property, will offer 
direct encouragement to the occupiers of land to improve 
their holdings, and provide a simple method of obtaining 
compensation for permanent improvements.” Doubtless Lord 
Derby is himself a good Irish landlord. Doubtless, also, he 
would be willing, were it only possible, to regain the support 
in Ireland which his party has forfeited by its steady defence 
of Orangemen ; but when it comes to the push, the resistance 
of Irish landlords, backed by the instincts of a majority of 
English squires, will, we fear, be too strong for a Minister 
who only reigns because his party is the largest of three. He 
will not venture to alienate the Orangemen, who regard 
tenant right as a priestly device, or to defy the landlords, 
who regard it with justice as the death-warrant of their 
political power. It is through the owners of land that 
Toryism is strong, and it is not by the owners of land that 
the power of eviction at will will be seriously impaired. As 
well expect Bishops to declare against episcopal power. 

Good or bad, however, whether trusted to strong or to weak 
expounders, not half of these measures will ever reach their 
second reading. The Cabinet sees with some clearness what 
the country wants, and is ready to give it some taste of each 
dish for which it longs. This plan, under ordinary circum- 
stances, might succeed, the British public having but slender 
belief in its own digestive powers, but unfortunately at this 
moment it wants a good deal of one joint, and is disposed to 
pronounce all entrées, however palatable, or however artisti- 
cally arranged, merely “ kickshaws.” It wants Reform before a 
Militia, Reform before a tenant right, Reform before equaliza- 
tion of rates, wants a tonic, in fact, before it will consent to sit 
down to dinner at all. The cook has been very clever, if not 
in preparing the dishes, at least in drawing the menu, but the 
diner wants appetite first, and this, though he keeps the 
bitters, he is indisposed to give. Seriously, all these nice pro- 
mises only serve to make Reform more essential, because, until 
it has come, their fulfilment must be postponed. 





and supreme sovereignty which belongs to the Imperial Par- 
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LORD RUSSELL AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
ORD RUSSELL’S and Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on the 


first night of debate presented a curious contrast. 
Lord Russell recurred to the past only for opportunities of 
party acrimony, Mr. Gladstone only to find reasons for con- 
ciliation and forbearance. Lord Russell, like Mr. Gladstone, 
went to Rome and Florence, but Rome and Florence did not 
apparently interrupt even for a year the iron chain of Whig 
associations which rivets his mind to the last political genera- 
tion. He has come back stronger and more elastic far than last 
session. His voice was never before heard so well in the House 
of Lords as in the somewhat unpleasant criticism which he 
tacked on to the Address in answer to the Queen’s Speech. 
He seems haler and keener by five years, than he seemed when 
he defended the proposition to get a separate Franchise Bill 
through Parliament a year ago. It is clear that he 
intends to sit in the seat of leader of opposition a good 
bit longer yet, and it is clear that he has, for the present, 
the physical strength to keep his place. But with this new 
tonic to his health and spirits, Lord Russell seems to have 
added even an additional Whig crustiness to his thought. 
The political click with which the spring of his mind fastened 
once more on that tiresome Chandos Clause, and traced up the 
wish of the artizans to be represented in the boroughs, to that 
very extraordinary source—the proposal of the Marquis of 
Chandos to get the 50/. tenant farmers into the representation 
of the counties in 1832,—was a moral shock to all the Liberals 
who heard him, so ominous was it of the absurd tyranny 
of old associations over his imagination. We have a sincere 
respect for Lord Russell. We doubt if any other Liberal of 
the present day has done so much for freedom, or values it, 
apart from the prosperity which it is supposed to confer, so 
sincerely, There is no statesman whom we honour more 
heartily, or whose memory England will cherish more cordially 
when he leaves us, than Lord Russell. Still, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that Lord Russell is no longer pliant 
to the ideas of his time. He is not only a party man 
moulded in a time when party feelings were much more violent 
than they are now,—but he is a party man with the wrong 
class of party ideas,—the class which have had their day,—and 
without those party ideas which have still their work to do 
in this world. What could show this more remarkably than 
the impression he avowed on Tuesday night, that if a depen- 
dent farmer class had not been qualified to vote by the Bill 
of 1832, an independent artizan class would not now be 
claiming the franchise? That is only a Whig version of the 
old woman’s superstition that because she saw one black 
crow at the beginning of her journey, she was upset by 
the driver’s turning her into the ditch at the end of it. 





Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Tuesday night was curiously dig. 
ferent from Lord Russell’s. He was courteous and conciliatory 
to his foes, and yet knew exactly, by the sure modern instingt 
that is in him, where he must strike in with a weighty worg 
for the pressing and immediate causes of to-day. He spoke cop. 
dially of the Government's proposals on the American question, 
threw no cold water on the Irish measure which is promised, 
even describing the terms of the promise as what no candid map 
would find fault with ; he congratulated the Ministry on being 
able to dispense with the suspension of Habeas Corpus; ang 
though he declined to be “cheerful” with regard to the pro. 
posed increase of expenditure on the Army, he promised to con. 
sider it readily and candidly, if not cheerfully; he was quite 
willing to approve the Commission to inquire into the praeti- 
cal relations between capital and labour, but he was not will. 
ing,—and here he was very wise, considering the tone takep 
in the Upper House by the mover and seconder of the Address, 
—to prejudge the inquiry, and speak asif it were intended to. 
be a heavy blow for Trades’ Unions, instead of a dispassionate 
investigation into them. ‘I think there have been exaggerated 
statements made,—and to a certain extent they may have 
acted on the public mind,—in order to propagate the idea 
either that the differences between employers and workmen 
are now of a more aggravated character than in former 
times, or that the effect of these differences is to menace 
the commercial and trading position of this country,” 
And Mr. Gladstone stated that either impression was. 
incorrect. He pressed on the Government with real earnest- 
ness the growing evil of corrupt elections, and on the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform he spoke with a candour and 
a statesmanlike forbearance which showed how sincerely 
anxious he was to support the opposite party, if by any 
chance they can propose anything which can combine Con- 
servative and Liberal votes. On the whole, Mr. Gladstone 
showed himself the statesman we really need,—the man 
who is of our own time, and not only of our own time, but 
who has in him all that gradual growth, that moral develop- 
ment, which shows him to have grown up with his time, and 
to remember both its present needs and the needs it has just 
escaped. He is, as it were, the historical development of 
the period which began just when Lord Russell stopped’ 
growing altogether,—in 1832. In Mr. Gladstone the 
fault is rather that the transitions are so gradual, the 
shelving away from one stage of thought to another 
so little marked, the complexity so nicely shaded, the 
variety of elements so remarkable, that it is difficult to 
know what he will or will not think on any specific 
question. Instead of being all in one groove, and that 
a groove which is wearing out, like Lord Russell, his 
mind runs in a multitude of different lines so fine and so. 


Can anything better show how little Lord Russell really | curiously woven,—or “shot,” as they say of silk,—with un- 


understands the objects of the present Reform agitation, 
than this theory of evil, referring a conspicuous imperfec- 
tion in the original Reform Act, which has been growing 
more and more conspicuous ever since, to another feature 
of it which, even if once an imperfection, has been growing 


expected threads of sympathy, that there is much difficulty in 
telling which will be the leading or predominant element. 
Still, possessing the natural gift of an orator, he may always 
be trusted not to under-rate those influences which are at the 
moment dominant in the whole nation, and hence, while Mr. 


less and less of an imperfection, more and more politi-| Gladstone has the gift for fairly appreciating all parties in the 


cally useful, ever since? If Lord Russell really holds that 


State, he has also the popular impulses which prevent him 


the working men grew discontented only because the tenant|from resting in any unmeaning equilibrium. Certainly, his 
farmers have all along had votes, how very poorly he must| superiority to Lord Russell in adaptation for the wants of to- 
think of the agitation which he has taken so much trouble to| day could not have been more strikingly proved than in the 
promote. Lord Russell was not only unfortunate on Tuesday | two speeches of Tuesday,—the carping, acrid Whig utterance 
night in taking up at once so hostile a tone to Lord Derby’s|of the elder statesman,—and the dignified forbearance, the 
Government in respect to Reform,—a party error which will] large sympathy, the ready insight, the firm reserves of the 
predispose all Lord Grosvenor’s friends against him,—but he| younger. If Lord Russell does not feel that the struggle of 
was unfortunate in the cast and type of his party ideas. | parties for existence necessitates the abdication of his type of 
While he is inflexible to his adversaries, he shows no sympathy | statesmanship in favour of a newer if not higher type, the 
with his friends. To urge a new idea on Lord Russell is like | Liberal party should give some practical intimation of the 
“powdering away with an iron bar on a nutmeg-grater.” | mode in which the Darwinian law will be brought to bear. 


You only get grit and a scraping noise out of the process,— 
a waste of the materials both of Lord Russell’s and of his 
monitor’s mind. He is not the man at the present time 





THE POPE AND THE ROMAN EPISCOPATE. 


either to conciliate half-enemies or to attach hearty friends. ‘- strange revolution within the Roman Church which 


His ties are to the past. The Chandos Clause is a living 


calls itself Ultramontane policy is working itself out to 


adversary to him still. He fights over in his mind the|its logical result—the despotism of an individual mind. The 
battles of the past. He belongs to a period which may be| theory of the Papacy has always been, and, indeed, still is, 
greater than our own, but which has passed away. He is like| that the Pope represents, but is not, the incarnate Church ; 
one of the wingless birds,—or birds which had the germs of | that his absolutism is the result of the oppression which pre- 
wings indeed, but used them only to aid themselves in run-| vents the Church from acting on its own laws, that a Council 
ning, not for flight,—competing with a race which can soar, and| of Christendom, for example, if it could only be assembled 
pounce, and give way at pleasure. The ornithorhynchus would | and be free, would be above the Pope. This theory, however, 
not be less at home amidst our modern birds than Lord | has not for years been realized in act, but still the Church, 





Russell is, if he knew it, with modern politicians. 


impersonated in the Pope, has held itself bound by its own 
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rules, has never, for example, dreamed that anything short of 
4 Council could emancipate a priest from his obligation to 
keep sacred the secrets of the Confessional. Pope Pius, how- 
ever, has from the first shown a strong disposition to declare 
that he is not only the Church, but above the Church, an in- 
carnate Messiah rather than the spokesman and final arbiter 
of an organization claiming to be divine. His proclamation 
of a new dogma out of his own stomach, as it were, was a 
strong measure, but still it was carried out according to rule, 
but he has recently done an act which shatters every regu- 
lation to fragments, which is in fact one of pure personal 
despotism. 
It will not have been forgotten how rather more than two 
ears ago Cardinal Andrea absented himself from Rome, and 
how his change of residence to Naples caused profound irrita- 
tion in the Vatican. The Pope stigmatized the Cardinal as a 
runaway and a renegade, so that for a while it was feared he 

ight be furiously bent on proceeding to extremities which, 
in the opinion of eminent canonists, lay beyond the prero- 
gative even of a Pope against one invested with the purple. 
Somewhat less violent steps than those at first contemplated 
were, however, resorted to, and Pius [X. appeared content with 
depriving the Cardinal of his salary, without attempting, as 
he had threatened, to inflict on him the unprecedented degra- 
dation of stripping him of the purple. But the hopes indulged 
by the Cardinal’s friends that this proceeding had filled the 
measure of the Pope’s resentment were rudely dispelled some 
months ago, on the publication of a Brief of unparalleled arbi- 
trariness for his suspension from his See. No one will impugn 
the Pope’s power of censure and suspension over Bishops; but 
by Canon law, and particularly by decrees of the Council of 
Trent, its exercise is strictly subordinated to preliminary pro- 
cesses of trial and inquiry, and limited to the chastisement of 
distinctly specified delinquencies, otherwise a Bishop, instead 
of being a member, would be a mere agent of the Church. 
Now, in this case these conditions have been absolutely ignored, 
and a sentence has been pronounced by Pius [X. which is the 
promulgation of a coup d'etat in the constitution of the Church, 
being the outspoken self-assertion of a despotic individual 
will, that sets itself up without disguise in the stead of 
organic institutions and regulations. Those who have care- 
fully watched the ecclesiastical career of Pius IX., will pro- 
bably not be surprised, for they must long have been aware 
how the sole drift of his action on the Church as Pope has 
been identical with that of Louis XIV. on France —to crush out 
independent organisms and compress the body’s life within the 
pulsation of a single all-absorbing organ—his autocratic self. 
It was this intention which prompted the unusual form of pro- 
cedure adopted when the new dogma was proclaimed, as on a 
later one it suggested the no less singular device of huddling 
together the Bishops of Europe for compulsory subscription to 
a previously concocted declaration in behalf of the temporal 
power. When all that in the Church is traditionally venerable 
and august is so signally over-ridden, no one will be surprised 
that Pius IX. should look on the rights and privileges of an 
individual Cardinal as mere wisps of straw, to be blown about 
for the diversion of his whims. This certainly is what has 
befallen Cardinal Andrea, who has been treated as no bishop 
ever was by his superior. In his person all the sacred land- 
marks of Canon law have been overthrown by a fiat from Pius 
IX., who has planted on the mound of overturned prescriptions 
the defiant memorial of his triumphant petulance. 

In spite of the tightness with which it has been sought to 
batten down the hatches over Free Thought in the bark whose 
helmsman Pius IX. now is, it is out of the question that so 
Wholesale a repudiation of ancient rights as is involved in the 
proceedings against Cardinal Andrea should escape serious 
criticism in a body which has so many members alive to the 
importance of precedent and prescription as the Church of 

‘ome. We are not astonished that even under the eyes of 
Pius IX. there are silent but significant manifestations of 
earnest disapproval of his proceedings. Cardinals do not 

€, any more than Curates, to see themselves treated as 
mere slaves. There lies now before us a pamphlet, with- 
out name of author or place of printing, but freely distri- 
buted in Rome, which contains a searching inquiry into the 
Validity of the sentence pronounced against the Cardinal. 

hoever may be the writer, the composition reveals a hand 
thoroughly conversant with Canon law, treating its subject 
with the point of legal acumen and the weight of theology. 
Even Pius IX. can hardly fail to wince under arguments so 
sharply thrust. It is precisely the kind of production to tell 
on Roman Churchmen, and we are prepared to believe the 





statement that many are the copies circulating clandestinely 
and read with avidity in Roman monasteries. 

The Cardinal has been visited as such with the loss of his 
salary, and as Bishop with suspension from his See. In regard 
to the former sentence, the author proves that the invoked Bull 
of Innocent against absentee Cardinals does not hold good in 
this case, inasmuch as Cardinal Andrea having been ordered 
to leave Rome by written certificates from divers medical 
advisers, including the one who attends Pius IX., is expressly 
out of the category to which it applies. This infraction of 
rule is, however, of secondary importance to what is involved 
in the proceedings for suspending the Cardinal as Bishop. 
Here we encounter the most unblushing violation of the strict 
regulations of the Council of Trent, enjoining that not even in 
the so-called cause graviores reserved to the Pope’s adjudication 
could he pass sentence on Bishops except after specified prelimi- 
nary investigations, none of which have been instituted in this 
instance. Not less astounding is it to discover that Pius IX. 
arrogates to himself plenary powers to decree new canonical 
crimes, for the grounds he advances for his sentence of suspen- 
sion are the Cardinal’s arrogance of language in letters he 
wrote to the Pope, and an assumed violation of his Cardinal’s 
oath in speaking against the Pope’s desperate no-surrender 
policy towards Italy. We cannot follow all the cogent demon- 
strations, backed by crushing illustrations, with which the 
anonymous canonist lays bare the monstrous nature of the 
sentence pronounced. What, however, we cannot refrain 
from pointing out is, the outrageous defiance of all written 
law contained in the Cardinal Vicar’s official reply to 
Cardinal Andrea’s demand for a regular trial,—‘that to 
suspend a Bishop the Pope has no need to institute a trial.” 
In these words we have the solemn promulgation of an authori- 
tative dictum, which at a stroke obliterates every trace of 
organic rights in the Church—puts, so to say, the necks of 
Churchmen at the mercy of unbridled Pontifical whim, and 
reduces the constitution of the Roman Church into a waste 
devoid of law. But is it possible that such an overgrown 
temper of personal despotism can finally assert itself triumph- 
antly in the Church of Rome, to the obliteration of all organic 
independence and traditional self-respect? If a Bishop can 
be abolished by a simple Papal decree, the organization of the 
Roman Church, by far the most perfect machine ever yet 
invented by man, ceases at once to act, and priests and Bishops 
alike are the subjects of one irresponsible will. ‘‘ Authority” 
is exchanged for despotism, and priests will, sooner or later, 
be compelled to ask,—compelled, we mean on their own theory, 
not ours,—whether the Church is embodied in an Italian 
whom intrigue, or counsel, or corruption. or enthusiasm may 
raise to the Papal Throne. Suppose the next Pope claims the 
powers claimed by Pius IX., and is a Latitudinarian ¢ 


THE PROPOSED TRANSFERENCE OF THE 
TELEGRAPHS TO THE STATE. 

\ HETHER well or ill grounded, the report that the 

Ministry do not contemplate the transference of the 
telegraphs to the State has created no little surprise in cer- 
tain telegraphic circles, where it had been imagined that the 
ease was so clearly in favour of Government action, that any 
ministry would gladly take advantage of the opportunity of 
effecting the desired change whilst public opinion was so 
forcibly expressed in favour of the scheme. Although elec- 
tricians connected with public companies are not at liberty, 
generally speaking, to express their opinions freely on matters 
relating to their profession, still the majority are well aware 
of the advantages which would accrue to the public from 
State control; and whilst Mr. Gladstone was in office, so con- 
vinced were some of them that the question, merely as one of 
future revenue, could not evade him, that they regarded the 
present system as doomed to expire within three years ; and so 
firmly rooted was this conviction, that it led to important modi- 
fications in a great telegraphic scheme, projected by men of 
the highest standing in the profession. 

Apart from the question of the manner in which the public 
service is at present conducted, and indeed even assuming that 
the service were well conducted, there are potent economical 
reasons,—reasons of home and foreign policy, of revenue, of 
the efficiency of many departments of the Executive, of the 
control of the Army and the Navy, which, combined with 
public necessities, point to the desired change as one of great 
importance, as a question indeed which no ministry can 
judiciously evade for any length of time. Setting aside the 
great submarine associations, there are in London five distinct 
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‘Companies in full operation, managed by five distinct Boards, 
and worked by five separate staffs in five sets of offices, whilst 
in every large town and in many small ones throughout Great 
Britain three of those companies have their distinct offices 
and their distinct staffs. If each association communicated 
with widely different quarters, or if the public were deriving 
the benefits of keen competition, something might be said in 
favour of the existing system; but, unfortunately for the 
advocates of that system, the lines run in the same direction 
and converge towards the same towns in most cases, whilst 
the Companies dwell together in brotherly unity, making no 
effort to undersell each other, establishing uniform charges 
and conditions in mutual and fraternal agreements. Whilst 
the public are not a whit the better for the multiplicity of 
companies, it is clear that there is a needlessly large expendi- 
ture and a needlessly complex mechanism, to produce a result 
which could be more cheaply and more efficiently attained by 
having only one board, one staff, and one set of officers. If 
shareholders had consulted their own interests, they would 
ere this have endeavoured to get a Bill passed with a view to 
amalgamation. But whilst amalgamation would not consist 
with the views of the leading officials, it would fail to meet 
public necessities. Great as the advantages are which we 
derive from honestly conducted joint-stock associations, there 
is an evil inherent in most of them inconsistent with full and 
free development, inconsistent with that thorough adaptation 
to public needs which characterizes the efforts of the indivi- 
dual business man who endeavours to acquire public confidence 
and support. Shareholders wi// have their pound of flesh 
punctually, and in many cases boards and managers, if they 
consult their own interests, must not let their foresight extend 
far beyond the approaching half-yearly meeting. The tele- 
graph dividends of a single year devoted to certain improve- 
ments would revolutionize the system, but as matters stand 
the accumulation of the necessary fund is simply imprac- 
ticable. It is clear therefore, if we are to have the full 
benefits of telegraphy—if electric communication is to be equal 
to the requirements of the times—that the only alternative is 
Government control. Happily the interests of everybody con- 
cerned, save those of certain officials, are favourable to the 
change, which would benefit shareholders, the public, and 
Government alike. Indeed, no measure would be more likely 
to meet with public support than one to effect the transfer- 
ence, for we need only glance at the statistics of telegraphy to 
see that in the course of fifteen or twenty years a judiciously 
managed Government system would probably produce a net 
revenue equal to that of the Post Office at the present moment, 
telegraphic having been relatively greater than postal progress, 
enormous though that of the latter has been. Whether we 
contemplate the abolition of an income-tax, the reduction of a 
National Debt, or the increase of our armaments, a possible 
yearly revenue of two or three millions at the expiration of a 
given period is a question which should not evade our atten- 
tion and serious consideration. 

Under State control matters could be much more econo- 
imically managed than the uninitiated suppose. In addition to 
the saving which would result from dispensing with the ser- 
~vices of a large portion of the present staff, and the closing of 
‘four out of every five of the London offices, nine-tenths of the 
present expenditure for rent in the provinces would be saved, 
as the work could be equally well done in the post offices, 
many of the leading telegraph stations being single rooms, 
whilst others are mere “boxes.” One of the great advantages 
of State control would be the facilities afforded for the intro- 
duction of automatic or self-transmitting instruments, such as 
those of Professor Wheatstone. The principle of the division 
of labour, with all which it implies, could then be brought 
into operation, the productiveness of each wire could be 
increased five or even tenfold, rendering the erection of 
additional lines unnecessary in many cases, whilst there 
would be greater accuracy and greater speed, combined 
with very low charges. The facilities thus afforded to the 
public would tend to popularize telegraphy, and to hasten the 
growth and the increase of the revenue. Further, the auto- 
matic system would render Government somewhat independent 
-of the existing staff, to whom it would be as great a novelty 
as it would be to the better educated class which would resort 
to the telegraphic profession in the event of State supervision. 
Idle objections have been urged against the automatic process 
by interested persons, but the more intelligent section of 
electricians, headed by Wheatstone, see that thorough effi- 
ciency and cheapness are unattainable by other means. It 
has been said that State control would be injurious to in- 





i, 
vention, but the truth is that State control is just what the 
majority of inventors want. It has been urged, too, that ths 
transmission of news by Government officials would not cop, 
sist with the public interest, and that on the eve of an election 
the party in office might be forewarned of the movements o 
the Opposition, and would take advantage of information ep. 
tained in private despatches. To the first of these objections we 
reply, that as we are not accustomed to find paragraphs ang 
articles obliterated in journals, in the course of their trans. 
mission through the British Post Office at least, neither hayg 
we reason to apprehend wilful suppression or wilful trangmy. 
tation of electric intelligence. Besides, those who object to 
Government lines on the ground which has been mentioned, 
need not necessarily use those lines, for the Reuter Tele, 
Company have independent news wires from the Continent to 
London, whilst the North Atlantic Company will establish 
lines for the same purpose throughout the Provinces. To the 
second objection—an unwarrantable assumption of dishonour. 
able conduct on the part of Members of Government—we reply 
that Earls Russell and Derby, with their colleagues, are not, 
so far as we are aware, in the habit of visiting the sortj 
Department of St. Martin’s le Grand, that they are just as 
unlikely to penetrate to the sancta of telegraph offices, and to 
persist in a course which, discreditable enough in itself, would 
inevitably lead to an exposure and a disgrace alike repugnant 
to the feelings and ruinous to the influence of statesmen, 
in whose sense of honour we are accustomed to place the 
most implicit confidence. But what is more to the point, 
the telegraph interest, comparatively speaking, is as largely 
represented by directors in both Houses as any other. Those 
directors, representing every shade of political opinion, may 
unquestioned read the duplicates of every despatch, either on 
the eve of a general election or at any other time ; yet we have 
never known, nor do we believe that anybody has ever known, 
a single instance in which the facilities for acquiring information 
thus afforded to Liberal and Conservative members alike have 
been taken advantage of, either for party or for any other pur 
poses. The objection urged so loudly is therefore simply 
worthless, for under existing arrangements certain members 
on both sides of both Houses may see political despatches, if 
they choose, but under a Government system they would not 
see them at all. Further, as matters stand, the guarantee for 
secrecy is only a written pledge, whilst in State hands the 
guarantee would probably be an oath. 

Few even of the most ardent advocates of telegraph reform 
are aware of the great benefits which would result from 
a comprehensive and efficient State system. The necessities 
of space will not admit of our dealing with the matter 
in detail, but statistics could be adduced which would 
not only prove the necessity for the change on behalf 
of the public, but the importance of securing for State 
purposes a legitimate source of State revenue; one might 
show, too, how the question affects in some measure the 
control of the Army and the Navy, and the efficient working 
of most departments of the Executive; whilst, so far as the 
public are concerned, it could be shown that in every town, 
great and small, the efficiency, the method, and the punctuality 
which characterize the postal service could be infused into 
the telegraph one. But we must refrain, expressing a belief, not 
confined to ourselves, that even if the subject escapes the atten- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli, it cannot possibly elude the grasp of Mr. 
Gladstone, more especially as our own country will soon be the 
only one in the world where inland telegraphy is left to 
private enterprise. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF THE BUSY. 


ESTERDAY week a great movement was set going in Man- 
chester, which is destined, we hope, to affect very materially 

the future of the North of England, and through the North of Eng- 
land,—which is the practical brain of England,—of the whole Eng- 
lish nation. Our readers may be aware that for some fifteen years 
there has been growing up in Manchester a College of a very high 
class of academical calibre, which year by year, under the manage 
ment of its present accomplished Principal, Professor Greenwood, 
has gaiaed fresh hold on the mind of Lancashire. It is now pr0- 
posed to expand this institution, which now educates only a few 
hundreds of young men in the North, to something like the 
scale of a great Northern University, and for this purpose 4 
subscription was begun yesterday week which amounted in 4 
single evening to near 25,0001. It is calculated that nearly 
125,0002. will be wanted for the immediate extensions of plat 
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proposed by the trustees and professors,—the principal idea of 
these new extensions being so to house and extend the College 
that it shall become, besides what it now is, a first-rate school of 
Physical Science, and, if ‘possible, also of Medicine. A regular 
department of Civil Engineering is to be created; and there is 
every hope that the new University may become custodian of the 
large and valuable collection of the Manchester Natural History 
Society, which has long wished to transfer its treasures to 
some public institution under whose care they should be carefully 

rved and enlarged, and rendered more valuable both for 
public and for private instruction,—the members of that society 
having already expressed their belief that no scheme yet presented 
to them offers so many promising features as the scheme of the 
Owens’ College Trustees. If this great collection be secured,—if 
the intended department of Civil and Mechanical Engineering be 
added, the intended Chair of Astronomy and Meteorology, and 
also that of Geology and Mining be established, if the present 
already widely celebrated teacher of Chemistry (Professor Roscoe) 
be enabled to extend his laboratory and apparatus, and the 
eminent Professor of Natural History (Professor Williamson) be 
supplied with the advantages of a great collection by which to illus- 
trate his lectures, there will be no better school of physical science in 
the kingdom. And should the slight difficulties which seem to 
attend the foundation of a first-rate school of medicine be over- 
come,—as overcome they will be, if Manchester lends its mind to 
the work,—the University of the North would be complete. 

It is not, however, merely to recommend the scheme,—heartily 
as we approve it,—that we are now writing. We want to show 
not only that such schools of learning as we have in the South 
might usefully be reproduced also in the North of England, 
but that there is something special and individual which a 
great University of the manufacturing districts might do, 
which will never be done equally well by a great University of 
the sons of landed proprietors or wealthy professional men. The 
great characteristic hitherto of Owens’ College has been, and the 
great characteristic of the larger institution into which it is to 
develop, no doubt will be, that it will, on the whole, afford 
young men less time for their preparatory culture than the 
old Universities; that it will educate many students by even- 
ing classes, even while they are engaged in practical duties 
during a part of the day; that it will give all its general culture, 
as well as its professional teaching on subjects like civil engi- 
neering and medicine, with a view to economy of time, and in 
the hope rather of forming in the students a large, rapid, and 
impartial practical judgment, than a calm and leisurely specu- 
lative intellect. The history of Owens’ College has already suffi- 
ciently indicated its practical genius. It failed, or all but failed, 
while under the guidance of the late Professor A. J. Scott, who, with 
all his large insights and tranquil wisdom, was essentially a con- 
templative, and not a practical man. Both his successors,—his suc- 
cessor as Principal of the College and his successor as Professor 
of Logic and Moral Philosophy, to which is now added the Chair 
of Political Economy,—have by a happy instinct of the Manchester 
Trustees been chosen for possessing, together with the highest cul- 
ture, the practical sagacity so specially wanted in the Northern 
University. The new Professor of Logic and Political Economy 
(Professor W. Stanley Jevons) could not better have shown his title 
to teach the North logic and economy, than by that admirable 
specimen of both inductive and deductive reasoning on the ex- 
haustion of our coal-fields and the economical consequences to 


‘ England, which attracted so quickly the attention of Parlia- 


ment, and was the occasion of Mr. Gladstone's proposal in his 
Budget speech to begin operations in the reduction of the National 
Debt. So far as Owens’ College has hitherto succeeded,—and 
latterly its success has been great,—it has been by blending imme- 
diate practical ends with intellectual researches. It is in this 
direction that the proposed addition of the schools of civil 
engineering, of new scientific chairs, and of a school of medicine 
offers so much promise. What the North wants is a University 
not so much of pure intellect, as of applied intellect,—or, as we 
might say, a University of intellectual judgment. 

Now, of course, a good deal can be said, and often has been said 
very ably, in favour of a purely intellectual education to commence 
before the cultivation of the practical intellect, of the intellectual 
judgment, begins. Mr. Mill, in his recent able address to the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew's, has pointed out the great disadvantages of a 
hurried age. “It must be remembered,” he says of the great 
masters of the ancient literatures, ‘‘ that they had more time, and 
that they wrote chiefly for a select class, possessed of leisure. ‘To 
us, who write in a hurry for people who read in a hurry, the 
attempt to give an equal degree of finish would be a loss of time,” 





and what is true of style, is true of ultimate intellectual prin- 
ciples,—that if formed without sufficient leisure, without sufficient 
brooding over them, they will never take exactly the same hold on 
the character, or mould the mind of the student as completely 
throughout his life, as the intellectual conclusions formed in the 
still gardens of the old Universities, by the very few students who 
will brood for months over single problems before they satisfy 
themselves as to the solution. There is, we will admit, a real loss 
to the pure intellect in a youth of mental hurry, of moral. 
pressure :— 
“But we, brought forth and reared in hours, 
Of change, alarm, surprise,— 


What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise ? 


“ Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 
Another wave succeeds before 
We have had time to breathe; 


“ Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harassed to attain 
Wordsworth's sweet calm, or Goethe's wide 
And luminous view to gain.” 


The hurry of life, which forms the practical judgment, is not the 
element in which to reach the deepest and purest intellectual 
convictions. 

But if one only considers how very few men in the older Uni- 
versities avail themselves of the intellectual leisure which most 
of them really have, for purely intellectual purposes, and 
how very much larger a proportion of men in a busy 
world like that of the North would, and do, avail them- 
selves of such culture as is open to them,—culture of which 
they feel the immediate value and privilege,—and avail themselves 
of it in the best way, we think it will be seen that practically 
the great Northern University promises a larger net result of true 
mental culture in proportion to the number submitted to it than 
the old Universities. ‘‘ The degeneration of the better is worse 
than the degeneration of the worse,” said Aristotle of political 
constitutions ; and we believe that practically the opportunities.of 
students attending the Universities of the leisurely classes will 
much more often be abused or thrown away, than the opportuni- 
ties of students attending the University of the busy classes. The 
eminent men now engaged in Owens’ College and their future 
colleagues, will not often have the opportunity of teaching the 
same persons through four years of complete freedom from all other 
pursuits. They will be obliged to adapt their teaching in every 
possible way to the minds of men who measure knowledge habita- 
ally by its practical power, and to whom, therefore, this attribute - 
of practical power must be put in the foreground. Mr. J. S. Mill, 
in the thoughtful address at St. Andrew's to which we have before- 
alluded, insists on the logical value of experimental science in a 
way which must come home closely to the minds of the Owens’ 
College professors. He so ably represents a kind of culture which 
the busy North may hope to acquire in far higher perfection than 
the leisurely South, that we will extract it :— 

“The logical value of experimental science is comparatively a new 
subject, yet there is no intellectual discipline more important than that 
which the experimental sciences afford. Their whole occupation con- 
sists in doing well, what all of us, during the whole of life, are engaged in 
doing, for the most part badly. All men do not affect to be reasoners, 
but all profess, and really attempt, to draw inferences from experience ; 
yet hardly any one, who has not been a student of the physical sciences, 
sets out with any just idea of what the process of interpreting experi- 
ence really is. If a fact has occurred once or oftener, and another fact 
has followed it, people think they have got an experiment, and are well 
on the road towards showing that the one fact is the cause of the other. 
If they did but know the immense amount of precaution necessary to a 
scientific experiment ; with what sedulous care the accompanying cir- 
cumstances are contrived and varied, so as to exclude every agency 
but that which is the subject of the experiment—or, when disturbing 
agencies cannot be excluded, the minute accuracy with which their 
influence is calculated and allowed for, in order that the residue may 
contain nothing but what is due to the one agency under examina- 
tion ; if these things were attended to, people would be much less easily 
satisfied that their opinions have the evidence of experience; many 
popular notions and generalizations which are in all mouths, would be 
thought a great deal less certain than they supposed to be; but we 
should begin to lay the foundation of really experimental knowledge, on: 
things which are now the subjects of mere vague discussion, where one 
side finds as much to say and says it as confidently as another, and each 
person’s opinion is less determined by evidence than by his accidental 
interest or prepossession.” 


There you have the logic at once of physical science and of a 
great portion of practical life, set forth in a form that expresses 
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its intellectual fascination for practical men; and although 
Owens’ College and the new University will teach far more than 
this, we may regard this logic as the kernel of its intellectual 
attraction for its students, just as the deductive logic and ethics 
and poetics of Oxford, and the pure mathematics of Cambridge 
are the kernels of intellectual interest for the more leisurely 
culture. ‘The inductive logic educates the judgment more highly ; 
the deductive, the reason. But the new University will have this 
advantage as a teacher over the old in its peculiar sphere, —that 
while all the busy moral atmosphere around it will stimulate the 
interest of its most characteristic studies, the older Universities 
apply no such external stimulus to their special pursuits. The great 
University of the North,—as we trust it may before long become, 
under the guidance of the able and accomplished men who are 
now asking Laueashire for this extension of their influence,—if it 
aims somewhat lower than the older Universities, takes in a wider 
field of human energy, and a field more specially adapted to the 
most characteristic powers of English genius and talent. 





THE CAB LAW OF LONDON. 

F Lord Belmore would like to ‘leave his mark” in the Home 
Office, a thing which nobody has of late years succeeded in 
doing, let him give Londoners a decent cab. Mr. Fitzroy reduced 
cabmen to order, but he did not reduce their cabs, which have 
been getting worse and worse, until there are signs of a general 
rebellion against the oppression. The cab masters and drivers 
have held a meeting, and agreed that they are both ‘‘ put upon” 
by the Legislature, and intend consequently to join in the 
demonstration of the 11th inst. and agitate for a reform. The 
officials, as represented by the Board of Inland Revenue, 
affirm that the cabs of London are a “ disgrace” to a civilized 
capital, and the wealthier part of the public, through the 
Society of Arts, declare them ‘ noisy,” ‘‘draughty,” “damp,” 
and “rickety,” epithets in which the entire middle class 
most cordially concurs. The poor have a grievance of their 
own, declaring that they cannot get anything to ride in, cheap 
cabs being out of the question under the law, while the Edinburgh 
notion of an omnibus with first and second-class seats is stoutly 
resisted by the Company which holds nearly a monopoly of London 
traffic, and is accused of ‘‘nursing ” the vehicles of any interloping 
firm. The primé facie case for reform is, indeed, quite perfect. 
The cabs, by everybody's admission, are the worst in the world, 
badly built, badly fitted, badly horsed. London is the richest of 
cities, yet if a woman wishes to drive a mile she must get into a box 
on wheels, with doors no woman can open from the inside, with 
seats which ruin her dress, with draughts which give her the face- 
ache, and with a floor often like that of a badly cleaned stable. ‘This 
last evil is the worse, because a mat could be easily made which 
would last for years, yet be cleaned every time the cab returned 
to the stand. ‘These cabs are drawn at about five miles an hour 
by horses often unfit to work, driven by men who have been 
taught to look on the public as their natural foes. No rests are 
provided for the arms, no support for the back, and by a refine- 
ment of cruelty no means of communicating with the driver. 
The passenger in a new bonnet must put her head out in the 
pouring rain, crane her neck round the intervening space, and 
shrick out directions for the edification of the street Arabs 
as well as the driver. Men are a little better off. Partly 
out of dread of some mysterious etiquette, founded either 
on the use made of them by Anonymas or on the ankle 
superstition, and partly out of a well founded dread of the 
sloppy dirt on the wheels, ladies have declined to make any 
general use of Hansoms, and are seldom seen in them alone. 
Men, however, prefer them, and if there were any means of 
communicating easily with the driver, or any convenient sliding 
window in front, or any contrivance for opening the doors with- 
out passing them over your feet, a Ilansom would not be a very 
detestable vehicle. ‘Taken as a whole, however, the cabs are 
exceedingly bad; there are none intended for fine weather, none 
drawn by two horses, and none which can be entered by a lady in 

full dress without imminent risk both of cash and temper. 

The fault, the cab masters have always said, lies in the law, and 
the public seems at last inclined to agree with the cab masters. 
Sixpence a mile, it begins to be allowed, is not enough to tempt 
men with any capital into the field, or to ensure decent vehicles 
and horses fit for work. The large owners are retiring from the 
trade, and the cabs are being driven by the men who own them, 
and who have not the means to build decent vehicles, or change 
their horses often enough, or abstain from the destructive night 
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public about the sixpence for the first mile, in which the cabmen 
are not so uniformly victorious as the public believes. The gen 
have given up the contest in despair, and even members of Paria. 
ment, who devised the law, only growl at the tax they tried so hard to 
evade ; but the mass of the public is still mightily indifferent to cap. 
men’s slang, and mightily anxious about its sixpences. The congo. 
quences of the fight are suspicion on the one side and irritation 
on the other, which between them diminish the cab trade at least 
one-half. There is a ‘great dislike,” as the speakers at the 
Society of Arts allowed, “‘to the use of cabs,” a dislike created 
entirely by the incessant contention. The proprietors suffer, there. 
fore, both from unremunerative fares and deficient employ, and are 
beginning to clamour loudly for a change in the law. We believe 
it must be conceded, and that the only points for discussion are 
the extent and the form of the change. If the absolute sixpence 
was fair ten years ago, it cannot be fair now, in the face of a rise 
in wages and prices amounting in London to nearly one-third, 

No less than four distinct propositions for improvement are 
before the public. One is to raise the legal rate to eightpence g 
mile, and then enforce the sumptuary law as rigidly as the law 
about prices, a change which would at all events content the cab 
masters. It would, however, be greatly disliked by the public, 
which detests ‘‘ broken money,” and abominates coppers, and has 
not yet made up its mind to make postage stamps legal tender up 
to a shilling. Cabmen will take them readily enough at present, 
as we know from personal experience, but they would not be ready 
if the practice were commenced on any great scale. All the mul- 
tiples of eightpence, except three, six, and nine, are broken, aad 
the arrangement would end in what whist players call “ silver 
points,” the passenger paying up to the next silver term, three 
shillings, for instance, instead of thirty-two pence for the four- 
mile drive. Moreover, the extreme oppressiveness of putting 
poor cabby in prison because his cab windows were broken or his 
seats out of order would be in no degree abated. The second 
plan is to maintain the rate, but to allow sixpence for the 
hiring, which is the eightpenuy plan over again, minus the an- 
noyance of broken sums. ‘The sumptuary sections of the law 
would still be required, and the poor would be rather more 
completely kept out of cabs than they are at present. The 
change, no doubt, would remove the grand bone of conten- 
tion, the sixpence for the first mile, but it would do no other 
good whatever. ‘The third scheme is one which Sir Richard 
Mayne, while allowing that it is nearly impossible in London, 
still regards as the best. This is payment par course, the impo- 
sition of a definite and uniform fee, say a shilling or eighteen- 
pence for any drive, whatever its length. We cannot see that 
this system is impracticable, though we extremely dislike it. If 
the driver were authorized, as in Paris, to demand payment by the 
hour, and compelled to drive at his average pace, uniformity 
might work fairly enough; but then it would, in London, 
mean nothing except the substitution of time for distance as the 
measure of price. ‘That might be convenient enough, but the 
old disputes would revive and be still more acrid, for while a 
magistrate can measure distance, he cannot measure pace. Wit- 
nesses under such circumstances are generally unattainable, aud 
the cabman would swear one thing and the passenger another, 
to the bewilderment of justice. Very few men, and no women, 
can judge of pace, the keenest being dependent, more or less, 
on their eagerness to reach their destination. In Paris this difli- 
culty is not much felt, just because in Paris the thing has been 
given up, and the cabman allowed to drive at any pace clearly 
beyond a walk ; but in London, with its great distances, speed is 
an element in the question as important as price. Payment par 
course, too, really prohibits cabs to the poor, who cannot pay 
eighteenpence to go perhaps a mile. ‘The fourth propositin is free 
trade, with certain guarantees for fair play, and to this we are 
convinced the matter must come at last. Let all swmptuary laws 
be abolished, and every cabman allowed to drive any vehicle 
he likes at any price he pleases, provided he paints that price 
and his charge for luggage in large letters on all three sides 
of his cab. Of course he must adhere to his painted tariff, 
and be civil, and allow for stoppages, and restore lost pro- 
perty, just as at present, but so in practice must every decent 
tradesman. It is quite as fair to punish a cabman for abuse as 4 
tobacconist for false weights, because an ordinary measure of 
civility is understood in the contract. As a matter of fact, 
when free trade had once been established, civility and cleanliness 
and a fair rate of speed would be found to pay, and whatever it 
pays to give will, as a rule, be given. Of course, as soon a 
the new system was fairly at work, the cabmen would try 


work. A permanent fight is kept up between the men and the | combination, but competition would, we believe, very soon limit 
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heir power. Great companies would take up the work, and if 
the oppression were great we should soon see a system of private 
stands. It is alleged by those who defend the “law of the 
maximum ” that the real hitch is the deficiency of standing room, 
which gives the present lessees a sort of monopoly of the trade ; 
put Sir Richard Mayne could, we imagine, very soon correct that. 
There must be hundreds of streets still remaining unused where 
cabs would not be a nuisance, and the law about loitering might 
be confined to the very few streets where the loitering really in- 
terrupts the traffic. Even should the stands at last become full, it 
would be the interest of their proprietors to have many kinds of 
cabs, with accommodation varying with the price, as it is the interest 
of all other tradesmen to have varying kinds of goods. The omnibus 
proprietors, though they possess a practical monopoly of the road, 
have not succeeded in getting their fares above a penny a mile, 
and cabs cannot be nursed as the new omnibuses are. Variety is 
what the public want, and the existing scheme secures them 
nothing save a uniformity of indifferent accommodation at prices 
which involve a frequent and rancorous haggle. ‘There may be 
difficulties of which we are not aware, but Lord Belmore would 
do well to ascertain how free trade works in the streets of Man- 
chester, and then try whether the cab masters cannot suggest some 
compromise a little better than Mr. Fitzroy’s. 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN ALGERIA. 
[From A CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

WE left Algiers the day before the earthquake, to spend New 
Year's Day in the country, returning to sleep that one night at 
Blidah, a town about thirty miles distant, situated at the foot of 
the Lesser Atlas. A more delightful New Year's Day I have seldom 
passed. Our party, consisting of a lady and her two daughters, 
my husband and self, were the guests of a French gentleman who 
has just acquired a large property in the neighbourhood. We 
went by train to Blidah, engaged rooms at the hotel, and drove 
over the plain to our friend’s property. It lies on the southern 
slope of the Sahel, a low range of hills thrown out like a line of 
sentries in front of the lofty Atlas chain, guarding the sea coast, 
the beautiful crescent-shaped plain of the Metidja sweeping round 
between the two ranges. As we neared our destination, the road 
plunged into a forest of gigantic olives, laden with masses of the 
silver-tasselled African clematis and the red-berried sarsaparilla. 
A déjeuner in company with an Arab chief, awaited us, and 
we hardly knew whether to satisfy our sharpened appetites or 
feed our curious minds by conversing with this strange guest, who 
‘spoke excellent French and was a travelled and enlightened man. 
After breakfast came a visit to a wonderful old ruin, whose 
mysterious origin is a constant problem to the antiquarians of 
Algiers, while the beauty of its site delighted us humbler lovers of 
the picturesque. Altogether it was a day full of interest. We 
turned our backs on the spot with regretful hearts, and many a 
last look at the scene of loveliness ever outspread before it. The 
sun was siuking, a broad shadow crept slowly toward us over the 
plain, soft pink lights and delicate purple pencillings of shadow 
defined the summits of the Atlas, whilst at their foot, far in the 
distance, rose the white smoke of the smiling peaceful villages, 
whence so soon would rise the voice of terror and weeping. 
“ Beautiful Algeria,” we exclaimed, ‘‘ happy those whose homes 
lie amid such scenes of loveliness!” Wild projects passed through 
our minds during our star-lit drive to Blidah; already half 
dreaming of a possible future, we lay down to rest, to be rudely 
wakened on the morrow. 

At 7.15 on the morning of the 2nd I was roused from sleep by 
a sound as of some one beating the floor above and the walls on 
every side. It increased rapidly in violence, till the whole house 
shook, and rocked, and seemed giving way beneath our feet. I 
saw the wall in the corner of the room split and open, and im- 
mediately afterwards masses of plaster fell from the ceiling and 
walls, bringing clouds of dust and a darkness as of night. I lay 
cowering in bed from some unaccountable impulse, which made 
me fancy myself safer there, as I heard the crashing of the falling 
wood and plaster, and the awful sound of the walls being cracked 
and rent apart. An age of ever increasing horror seemed to pass 
{in reality, I believe, scarcely thirty seconds), till I heard my 
husband's voice calling me to fly. I rushed blindly to the door and 
out into the corridor, guided by the most piercing shrieks. in 
One instant we thought of our friends on the floor above, where 
the danger, of course, was so much greater. Thank God! they 
soon stood in safety beside us. All the inmates of the hotel were 
running wildly about, some tearing down stairs out into the street. 
The Women’s sereams and cries were what first made me feel 





actually afraid, and caused me to realize that all these terrible 
sights and sounds meant danger to life and limb. The shock was 
so sudden, so wholly without preparation, that the mind was 
absorbed only in the consciousness of the Unknown, in the new 
and awful experience. So little, indeed, did any of us know what 
our peril was, that we remained in the house more than a quarter of 
an hour after the first shock, the landlord assuring us all was over. 
As we had literally nothing on but our night-dresses, we at length 
went back to our rooms and hastily gathered up some clothing, 
which we put on how and where we could, in the open passage, 
heedless of the people running to and fro, collecting their valu- 
ables. It was no time for conventionalities. Our friends on 
venturing up the tottering staircase found their rooms choked with 
plaster and rubbish, the walls separated from the shaking floor, 
which hardly seemed firm enough to bear their weight, the whole 
a complete scene of ruin, while on the pillow of one of them lay a 
large mass of wood, almost too heavy to lift. She had happily 
sprung from her bed instantaneously at the first alarm. 

A fresh though slighter shock now drove us from the house, 
where we had already tarried foolishly long, and the ery was, ‘* ‘To 
the ‘place !’” Thither we rushed in the pouring rain. It was 
already crowded with people from all parts of the town in the 
most pitiable condition. Some half dressed ; some crying bitterly ; 
some wringing their hands, lamenting the loss of their little all, 
their stock-in-trade ruined and shattered, their houses rent from 
top to bottom, in some cases level with the earth. Numbers of 
poor Jewesses sat crouching on the wet ground, holding their 
sobbing children, rocking themselves to and fro and moaning 
loudly, while above all rose ever and anon the wailing sound of 
the cavalry trumpets and the rolling of the drum, calling on the 
soldiers to quit their tottering barracks. A sick French lady, 
apparently dying, was carried out in her bed on to the ‘ place.” 
She lay white and motionless, while the most curious and least 
scrupulous crowded round her. The Arabs alone stalked about 
unmoved, shrugging their shoulders, and muttering, ‘It is destiny!” 

As no more shocks occurred and the rain still continued, we at 
length took shelter under the colonnade of a one-storeyed house; but 
soon a low rumbling was heard, as of distant thunder, and every 
one precipitated themselves into the midst of the “ place.” It was 
a fearful scene. People came tearing down the neighbouring 
streets, women and children ran aimlessly hither and thither, 
shrieking wildly, men even uttering hoarse sounds of terror, while 
the ground heaved and trembled beneath our feet, and we gazed 
at the surrounding houses in expectant horror ; it seemed as if they 
must fall like a pack of cards. ‘The shock, however, was slight, 
but still, dreading another, all now remained in the open “ place,” 
as their only chance of safety, and the drum beat announcing the 
Maire’s command that every one should take refuge there and 
quit their houses, whither some of the boldest had returned to save 
their property. Another and severer shock followed in about 
half an hour. The young trees rocked and swayed, and the flag- 
staff near waved backwards and forwards. Several houses fell 
completely to the ground. 

It was a time of awful expectation, rendered even more dread- 
ful by the low, terrified snatches of conversation on all sides. One 
man told of the earthquake at Blidah in 1825, when eight thou- 
sand perished and the whole town was destroyed. Another said, 
‘““We have not yet had the worst shock,” while a third confi- 
dently affirmed that the great shock of all would be at half-past 
ten ; groundless prophecies, but still alarming enough to hearers 
nervous from the terror and excitement of the last three hours. 
And yet amid it all it was curious to notice how soon the mind 
grew accustomed to danger. How we calmly calculated whether 
we should be out of reach of the houses if they fell forwards into 
the ‘* place,” how we carefully chose our position so as to be clear 
of the piece of water in the centre in case of a sudden rush from 
the crowd; how we finally procured chairs to rest our wearied 
frames, as, keeping closely together, our little band waited and 
watched for the worst. Overhead like a pall hung the leaden sky. 
Rain still fell heavily, as it had not ceased to do since midnight. 
Kain, long wished for over the length and breadth of a thirsty 
land, come at last, like many an anxiously desired blessing, hand- 
in-hand with misfortune. 

As nothing fresh occurred, we finally determined to make our 
way down to the railroad, so as to be ready for the 12.30 train, that 
from Algiers having arrived safely, and the line being declared 
uninjured. ‘The guard afterwards told us he saw the rails some 
distance on in front heave up and down like an immense wave. 
In fear and trembling we passed under the tottering walls of the 
houses on our path, not daring to run, lest we should create a 





panic among the poor terror-stricken beings in the “place.” 
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Arrived at the station, we sat in one of the carriages awaiting 
departure, and after experiencing one more slight shock, started 
for Algiers, which we reached in about a couple of hours, to find 
no damage suffered there, although considerable alarm. ‘The hotel, 
our rooms, all looked as on that peaceful New Year’s morning, not 
thirty-six hours ago, when we set off in high spirits, full of pleasant 
anticipations. The events of the day seemed a hideous dream. 
But it was a dream not to be lightly shaken off. Again and 
again, during the ensuing week, that mighty trembling made 
itself felt, happily only in a slight degree, and every night we 
lay down with all prepared for flight at our bedside, sometimes 
even sleeping half dressed, to be ready at the slightest warning. 
Almost every one in the hotel has since confessed to similar 
precautions. However, as at length all has grown quiet, and days 
have passed without any fresh alarm, our courage has crept back 
again, though a sudden noise or the rumbling of the heavy waggons 
on the quay still makes us start nervously, and recalls the never- 
to-be-forgotten sensations of the 2nd of January. 

In other places the after shocks were more frequent, some forty or 
fifty having been counted, but no new damage of any consequence 
seems to have occurred. People are beginning to take heart, detach- 
ments of soldiers have been despatched to assist the colonists in re- 
building their houses, subscriptions raised to allay the unavoidable 
misery of many. Blidah, although rendered uninhabitable, was 
spared the greater disasters which befell Mouziiia, El Affroun, and 
two other villages, which appear to have been immediately over the 
centre of disturbance. They were literally levelled to the ground, and 
scarcely a family among their inhabitants but had some member 
killed or wounded beneath the ruins. Had the earthquake 
happened in the night the casualties must have been far greater, 
whereas most were able to rush from the falling houses, the larger 
proportion of sufferers being young children and infants. One 
little babe, however, was found uninjured in its cradle, part of 
the wall, falling across, having formed a kind of protecting arch 
over it. But other heartrending stories are told of a young 
woman whose infant was killed in her arms, she herself receiving 
only a severe blow on the chest; of another poor creature who 
when extricated spoke of having heard her husband's voice crying 
for help, till a fresh shock silenced him for ever. 

But enough of such sadscenes. The French, with that buoyancy 
of nature which is one of their most enviable qualities, have already 
taken fresh courage, and set to work to rebuild their houses. Will 
they, however, learn any lesson from this disaster? Will they see 
the insecurity of their present mode of building, and think of the 
future? At El Affroun one house alone remains standing amid 
the ruins which surround it. To what peculiarity of structure 
does it owe itsimmunity? It is built of beams of wood intersect- 
ing one another, the interstices filled with brickwork—much 
like what we term “ pargetting” (from the French word parquet), 
and which may be seen in old cottages and manor houses 
in England, and in most of the houses in the north-east of 
Switzerland. It has been universally remarked here that brick 
masonry has resisted the action of the earthquake better than 
stone. It has more elasticity, and where it is combined with the 
still more elastic substance wood the best niaterial is presented. 
This system of construction is generally adopted in the countries 
exposed to repeated subterranean action, such as Asia Minor, 
Greece, the Archipelago. Bricks dried in the sun are often substi- 
tuted for baked bricks, as possessing even more elasticity. Of 
course the most patent fact of all is the folly of building high 
houses. Even where comparatively little damage has been done, 
that damage was in the higher storeys. A schoolboy knows that 
oscillation increases with the distance from the centre of move- 
ment, and every day we act on this principle when we avoid the 
last carriage of a long train, or carefully choose our berths at sea 
as near midships as possible. And yet here in Algiers, even at 
this moment, they go on completing the new streets of houses five 
and six storeys high. One shudders to think of the awful loss of 
life which must have ensued had the shocks of the 2nd been 
felt in full force here. Hitherto it is true that the centre of con- 
vulsion has always been near the mountains raised by that agency 
centuries ago. But there is no security that such will always be 
the case, or that Algiers is to be the privileged spot its inhabitants 
imagine. Of the frequency of volcanic action in the colony therecan 
be nodoubt. Within the last forty-eight years nine earthquakes 
have occurred, some repeated during many weeks. ‘Their effects of 
course varied in violence in different places, according as these 
were situated with regard to the centre of disturbance, but all 
were attended with considerable loss of life and property in 
different parts. Would that people might heed the lesson of 
wisdom, and prepare Algeria to resist future assaults! Northern 





wanderers like ourselves turn thankfully to their native 
where all is peace and stability. Old England may: be 1 
and blustering ; not from her the warm greeting of the balmy 
South ; her sun is pale, her breath chill; but at least her soil 
is firm and true, and her children may rest secure on her bosom 
knowing that if all else fails them, there they will ever find g on 
support. L. H. £, 
Algiers, January 22, 1867. 
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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XVIL.—Hampsnire anp THE IsLE OF WicHt. —Eariy 
History. 

HE “early history” of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight brings 

us back to the questions, which we have already partially dig. 
cussed, as to the first communications of the more civilized nations 
of the Mediterranean with the British Islands, and the time ang 
character of what is called the Anglo-Saxon occupation. On both 
points we have seen that our reliable evidence is of the scantiegt 
and most unsatisfactory kind, and in recurring to the subject we cap 
do little more than reiterate with more special reference to the dis- 
trict before us the conclusions at which we were compelled to arriye, 
Of the history of this Province, then, anterior to the establishment 
of the Anglo-Saxon Monarchies we know next to nothing. The 
earliest population of which we have any record appears to have been 
Keltic, and may have been the result of more than one emigration 
from the opposite coast of Gaul. It is not easy to say what were 
the specific names of the tribes in this part of Britain. The Isle 
of Wight appears first certainly in Roman writers under the name- 
of “ Vectis,” and the inhabitants appear to have borne a name 
derived from the native name of which this is the Romanized form. 
It has been seen that the island Jktis, mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus as having been the great tin mart for Britain in easly 
times, has been plausibly identified with the Isle of Wight, though 
the peninsular character of the island at low tide no longer exists, 
and Diodorus seems to place Iktis nearer Cornwall than agrees 
with the position of the Isle of Wight. But we have already 
suggested that (even supposing the severance of the latter from 
the mainland to have been a fact in those days) the descrip- 
tion of the peninsular character of the several islands lying 
between Cornwall and Hampshire (which may have served as 
depéts, whither the tin, &c., were brought from the adjoining 
mineral districts) may have been easily transferred by error to the 
Isle of Wight, the last dept before the transportation of the metab 
to the opposite coast of Gaul, whence it was carried across that 
province to Marseilles and Narbonne. In this case we may either 
suppose that the metal brought down in waggons by the Britons 
to the several peninsular depéts along the coast was there collected 
by trading vessels, which touched at each of these points along the 
coast, and acted in connection with the larger merchant vessels 
moored off the southern coast of the Isle of Wight; or we may ¢f 
the land route is not considered too difficult through such a forest 
district) suppose a periodical train of waggons fulfilling the same 
subsidiary office, and bringing the ore to the point of the Hamp- 
shire coast most accessible to the Isle of Wight, across which, 
again, the metal was transported to the south coast of the island. 
The choice lies between the dangers of the sea and the difficulties 
of the land route. ‘The words of Pliny, in which he states, on the 
authority of Timzus, that the island Mictis (insulam Mictim,— 
evidently a copyist’s mistake for Jctim), the transport place for the 
‘ plumbum candidum,” was six days’ sail inwards (introrsus) from 
Britain, seem to suggest a sea-coasting route along the English 
Channel such as we have described,. of six stages, from Cornwall 
(the Britain of the early geographers) to the Isle of Wight. The 
Rev. Edmund Kell (who has devoted much time and research.to 
this subject), in advocating the land route in an excellent paper 
in the last number of the Journal of the Archzwologieal Associa- 


| tion, supplies us with a very clear and probable account of the 


general line of transport across the Isle of Wight. St. Michael's 
Mount, he gives good reasons for believing, was, in the days of 
the early tin trade, several miles inland, within a thick wood, aad 
thus quite hors de combat as far as identification with Iktis-is con- 
cerned. Believing (with great probability), frouy the continued 
action of the sea, that the Isle of Wight was in those days penin- 
sular at low tide, he asserts that “there is probably an ancient 
British road (certainly one used by the Romans) from Cornwall to 
Lepe, the part of the Hants coast opposite the Isle of Wight, from 
which the tin was conveyed to it. ‘Traces of names,” he con- 
tinues, “ associated with the tin trade still linger at various 
parts of the route, such as ‘Stausa Bay,’ and ‘Stans Ore Point,’ 
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adjoining Lepe, where the ore left the mainland, on its cross- | consolidated the province formed part of Britannia Prima. “ In 


ing to Gurnard, in the Isle of Wight,—names obviously derived 
from the Latin word stannum (tin). There are also places in 
the line of the British road through the Isle of Wight the 
names of which (Rue Street and Gonneville Lane) are evi- 
dently derived, according to common practice, from places on 
the French coast, viz., Rue, the chief town of the district near 
the Somme, and Gonneville, on the Seine, whither the tin was to 
be transported. The Isle of Wight has this time-honoured and 
picturesque British road nearly direct across it, in the track 
of which Greek and Roman coins have been picked up; for it 
must be borne in mind that after Marseilles had been subdued by 
Julius Cesar, B.C. 49, the traffic was carried on under Roman 
auspices. There is also the proud old caer at Carisbrooke, not on 
the highest eminence, but in the centre of the island, and the 
most commanding position on the line, to guard the treasure on 
its convoy. There are Chillerton Street and Chale Street on this 
British road, and the tin mart itself is a most sheltered spot in a 

of Niton fields, near to Puckaster, where the tin merchants 
might draw up their carts, and arrange their sales with the 
foreign purchasers. ‘There is the port of Puckaster (evidently a 
Roman name), whence the tin was embarked, which was suffi- 
ciently capacious for that purpose, probably even large enough 
in those days to harbour a Roman flect....... It has been 
demonstrated by an accomplished French writer, M. Poilly, that 
there was on the opposite coast of France, between the rivers 
Somme and Authie, a colony of Greeks from Marseilles, ready to 
receive the tin as it arrived, and forward it to Marseilles; and 
another French author, M. Howell, has shown the existence of a 
Greek colony in the neighbourhood of the Seine.” ‘The remains 
of a Roman house were a few years ago discovered in the cliff of 
Gurnard Bay, and among tice relics disinterred at this spot, Mr. 
Kell, Mr. Thomas Wright, and other antiquaries believe that they 
have identified some of the leaden tickets used by the traders as 
labels to their respective blocks of mineral, and Mr. Kell believes 
that this house was employed in connection with the transport of 
the tin from the opposite coast of Hampshire. With this reference 
to the latest discoveries and speculations on the subject, we must 
leave the confessedly obscure subject of the early tin trade be- 
tween Britain and the Continent. 

Uf the Keltic period there are some of the usual traces. In the 
Isle of Wight ‘‘ the crests of most of the higher hills are studded 
with funeral mounds, many of which are referable to the Keltic 
inhabitants of theisland. The largest is Black Barrow, at the foot 
of Mottiston Down.” When opened, these barrows “ contained 
urns of unbaked clay, stone and bronze celts, &c.” ‘In the 
Rowborough and Gallibury valleys, between Carisbrooke and 
Shorwell, are a considerable number of those circular pits and 
depressions, which to the eye of the antiquary are certain indica- 
tions of a British or Keltic settlement.” ‘l'o the supposed British 
road across the island from Gurnard Bay to Niton we have 
already referred. ‘There are great entrenchments on the north-west 
borders of Hampshire which are probably of the British period. 
“The most important are Beacon Hill, Ladle Hill, Bury Hill, 
Quarley Mount, and Danebury.” Besides these are Worldbury 
Mount and (possibly) old Winchester Hill. It seems probable 
that Hampshire in Keltic times was divided between three dif- 
ferent tribes or confederations of tribes. ‘lhe southern portion, 
between the sea and the South Downs, was very likely under the 
sway of the powerful Pegni, of whose dominions the modern 
Chichester was one of the chief seats. Between the South and 
North Downs, in the open champaign, the Belya seem to have 
established themselves, ‘* Venta Belyarum,” the name of the 
Roman predecessor of Winchester, bearing testimony to their 
locality. The Belyic Ditches, as they are called, lines of aucient 
fortification, with a fosse on the northern side, are supposed to 
mark the boundaries of their dominions. Northwards of these, 
again, along the ‘Thames basin, we should probably place 
the Segontiaci, the site of old Silchester lying within their 
territories. . 

The Roman conquest of the Province seems to have been 
accomplished under Vespasian, in the celebrated western cam- 
paign (A.D. 43) to which we have already alluded, which 
probably carried him to Exeter. The neutrality of the Regni 
In the contests with the Trinobantine League which followed 
must have secured this conquest to the Romans, nor have we 
any records of a renewed contest in this quarter, though 
the Roman domination must have been seriously shaken here, 
an elsewhere, by the revolt under Boadicea, as well as the occa- 
sional successes of Caractacus. When the Roman power was 
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Roman remains Hampshire is unusually rich. The country was 
rendered accessible by numerous roads; villas seem to have been 
scattered over it in all directions, and it contained at least 
two large towns and several important stations. At Bram- 
dean some very fine pavements of a Roman villa are care- 
fully preserved. Others, which were at least as remarkable, at 
Thruxton, are no longer to be seen. At Silchester, the vener- 
able relics of CALLEVA, the ancient capital of the Segontiaci, may 
still be seen; and at Porchester, the Roman walls of Portus 
Maanuvs, the predecessor of Portsmouth, still enclose the medizval 
castle which was built within them. VENTA BELGARUM lies 
buried under the modern Winchester, but at Bittern, near South- 
ampton, walls and other relics of CLAUsENTUM, a fortified town 
on the coast, are yet to be traced. A station, no doubt, existed at 
Broughton, and Egbury Hill, near Whitchurch, is considered by 
many competent authorities the site of the ancient town of Vin- 
pomis.” The ruins of old Calleva (Silchester) are peculiarly 
striking. They should be visited in dry weather, ‘‘ since much of 
the area and of the ground outside the walls is marsh and over- 
grown with coppice...... There is much wood, and the old 
Roman walls are completely shrouded in ivy.” Lord Jeffrey (of 
Edinburgh Review renown) appears to have been particularly struck 
by the appearance of the place. “ It is,” he writes, ‘about the most 
striking thing I ever saw ; and the effect of that grand stretch of 
shaded wall, with all its antique roughness and overhanging 
wood, lighted by a low autumnal sun, and the sheep and cattle 
feeding in the great solitude at its feet, made a picture not soon 
to be forgotten.” It stood in the direct line of the great Roman 
road from Lonprxrum to Aqu Sous, and branch roads con- 
nected it with SorsropuNuM, Corintum, and VENTA BELGARUM, 
and the lines of these roads ‘‘ are nearly followed by those of exist- 
ing railways.” ‘‘'The Roman walls of Silchester are one and a half 
miles in circuit, and enclose an area of about 102 acres (about 
as large as that within the old walls of London). The church 
and a farmhouse are now the only buildings within the area; 
the rest is divided into fields, along which, in dry weather, 
the lines of the ancient streets may be distinctly traced. There 
were, as usual, four principal streets, with which the lesser 
ones run parallel; in the centre are traces of some large public 
building. The walls, 13 feet high, and 8 feet thick at the 
base, unlike those of Roman towns generally, form an irregular 
octagon, and possibly follow on the limits of the older British 
town. No tiles are used in them, but double courses of limestone 
supply their place, resembling the bondings at Porchester. The 
mass of the walls is built of rudely hammer-dressed carstone (said 
to be dug about 6 miles south-west) and of flints, so disposed as 
to run in regular courses as perfectly as their form would allow 
them. ‘The wall is most perfect on the south side, where it is 
about 18 feet high. ‘The internal level is 8 or 10 feet higher 
than the external. A deep and wide fosse surrounds the walls, 
most of which is usually filled with water from a small 
spring rising near the farmhouse. About 150 yards from the 
north-east corner of the walls are the remains of an amphi- 
theatre, the largest known to exist in Britain with the excep- 
tion of that at Dorchester. The whole is now overgrown with 
trees, but the double entrance and the five ranges of seats may 
readily be distinguished. ‘The most important discovery made 
within the walls of the city was that of some large baths near the 
south-west part of the wall, in the winter of 1833. Nine apart- 
ments were laid open, in one of which the skeleton of a dog was 
found. Many inscriptions have been discovered at Silchester, the 
principal being a fragment of an altar to ‘ Hercules of the 
Segontiaci.’ Seals, rings, personal ornaments of various kinds, and 
weapons have also been found, and an abundance of coins, some 
of which were gold, of the real Keltic type. ‘The greater part 
are of course Roman, and range from Augustus to Maximus, 
A.D. 383.” 

Venta BELGARUM, buried, as we have said, beneath the present 
Winchester, was not improbably the site of an early British town, 
its position, nearly at the point where the Itchen river ceased to 
be navigable, resembling that of other Keltic towns. It was con- 
nected by roads with Portus MAGNus, CLAUSENTUM, SORBIO- 
punuM, and CaLLeva, and contained temples to Apollo and 
Concord, occupying the sites of the present cathedral and its 
adjoining buildings. Roman altars also and other remains have 
from time to time been found here. 

The Isle of Wight until comparatively lately was supposed to 
be entirely devoid of Roman remains. Recently, however, re- 
mains of a Roman villa near Carisbrooke, of the house in Gurnard 
Cliff, and of large numbers of coins, &c., in different parts of the 
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island have proved that, however scanty they may be, there are 
still the footprints of Roman civilization. 

Such, then, was the general aspect of this Province when the 
power and authority of Rome were at their height, when Southern 
Britain was little else than a provincial reproduction of Italy, 
and when Romanized Britons and Roman legionaries from every 
part of the known world mingled together in a common frame 
work of society on the soil of this outpost of Roman civiliza- 
tion. What the nationalities exactly were which were thus es- 
tablished temporarily or permanently in Britain, we have already 
seen, it is not easy to say. Besides the natural infusion of ‘ bar- 
baric” blood which the composite character of the legions them- 
selves entailed, we have seen that the Roman Emperors adopted 
the plan of transplanting whole tribes, with their kings (as in 
the case of the Alemanni, near York), to this island, retaining 
their services as auxiliaries in time of war. We know that 
a ‘Saxon shore” or “border” (littas or limes) existed in 
the reign of Honorius, at any rate along the coast of Britain 
from the Wash to the Southampton Water, along which there 
were several military stations, and which was under the care of 
the “Comes” of the Saxon shore or frontier. We also know 
that there was a corresponding tract which bore the same name 
along the opposite coast of Gaul. We hear of incessant Saxon 
invasions in the time of Julian, long before the supposed era of 
Saxon conquest in Britain. We find an army of Franks plunder- 
ing London about the year 290. ‘We gather from our last imperial 
historians some idea of the general state of confusion, anarchy, 
and civil war which occupied the close of the fourth century and 
the first half of the fifth in Britain. We find “ Imperators” pro- 
claimed by the legions in Britain one after the other, and hurry- 
ing over to Gaul, Spain, and Italy, to endeavour to add those 
countries to their Western Empire. Generally they fall before 
some more successful rival on the Continent; sometimes they 
return, to be murdered by another ‘‘ Imperator” on the soil 
of Britain ; sometimes the power of the ‘‘ Imperator” at Rome 
is reasserted for a time by legions from the Continent. Mean- 
while, ‘‘ barbarian” tribes of every race mingle wildly in the 
general confusion, now on this side, now on the other, and as 
often ‘for their own hand ;” and then the Imperial writers cease to 
speak of Britain, the Gothic invasions submerge the Western Empire, 
and with a brief notice that Britain is reduced under the power of 
the ‘* Goths,” the curtain falls on our credible information re- 
specting the last days of Romanized Britain. When it rises again, 
we find the power in the hands of races whose names and origin 
are thus described by Bede: —‘‘ They came of three of the bravest 
nations of Germany, that is the Saxous, the Angles, the Jutes. 
Of origin from the Jutes are the Cantuarii and the Vectuarii, 
that is, that race which holds the island Vecta, and that which 
even up to this day [the latter part of the seventh century] in 
the province of the Western Saxons is called the nation of the 
Jutes, situated opposite to that same island Vecta. Of the Saxons, 
—that is, that region which is now styled of the Old Saxons, 
—came the Eastern Saxons, the Southern Saxons, the Western 
Saxons. Then from the Angles,—that is, from that country which 
is called Angulus, and which is said even to this day to remain de- 
sertcd between the provinces of the Jutes and Saxons,—the Kast- 
ern Angles, the Midland Angles, the Mercians, all the race of the 
Northumbrians, that is, of those peoples which dwell to the north 
of the Humber river, and the other nations of the Angles are 
sprung. It is stated that their first leaders were two brothers, 
Ilengist and Horsa, of whom Horsa, slain in war afterwards by 
the Britons, has now a memorial [monwmentum] known by his 
name in the eastern parts of Cantia. They were, however, the 
sons of Victgils, whose father was Vitta, whose father was Vecta, 
whose father was Voden, from whose strain the royal race of many 
provinces deduced its origin.” ‘This account, which is simply 
copied by the Saxon Chronicle, gives us Hengist and Horsa as 
the leaders of Jutes, Saxons, and Angles alike. ‘The only thing 
which specially connects them with Kent is a ‘‘ memorial ” bearing 
Horsa’s name in the east of that county, while, on the other hand, 
the name Vecta, given in the account first to the Isle of Wight, 
and then to the great-grandfather of Hengist and Horsa and 
the son of Voden, connects the brothers specially with the invasion 
of that island, and at once throws some doubt over the whole 
story by its suspicious resemblance to the name Vectis, by which 
the island was known to the Romans. A little further examination 
will increase our suspicion as to the untrustworthiness of Bede’s 
statement, and may enable us to form a more plausible conjecture 
as to the origin of the English nation. 


ON THE MEANING OF LITURGIES, 

(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The two thoughtful letters you have published on “ Chureh. 
Going” tempt me to address you from a third point of view. Yoy 
have often taken occasion of late to denounce not only Ritualism, 
with which I have nosympathy, and Sacerdotalism, which I abhor, 
but belief in the Real Presence, which I, and I think many of 
your readers, regard as a cardinal doctrine of Christianity. Wer 
I cynically disposed, I might find cause for triumph in the wail of 
helpless despair which your own columns are now pouring out 
over the sterility of Protestant services. You have broken down 
the altar and the cross, and then wonder that Christ is no longer 
with you as of old. Surely a theology of abstract formulas may 
content itself with an unknown and unrealized God. 

To myself, I confess the marvel is not that public worship should 
be cold in Protestant countries, but that any public worship should 
have survived three hundred years of Calvinism. Why should 
educated men pray together in the nineteenth century? They 
cannot reproduce the simple faith of childlike ages, and assume 
that the laws of nature will be suspended or altered at their en. 
treaty. In that last passionate cry upon Mount Olivet, “ Fiat 
voluntas tua!” was summed up all the pleading that is henceforth 
possible between a Christian and God. As the German mystic 
expressed it, ‘* [ wait, O Lord! ‘Thy will; and see, He has no will; 
He abides in eternal law.” Accordingly, intercessions against a 
cattle plague or a drought ring false from first to last, and are 
not prayer, but superstition or rebellion; superstition that dis- 
believes in law, or rebellion that chafes under it. There remains 
the prayer for spiritual help. Now this, as one of your corre- 
spondents puts it, cannot (under any individualizing theory) be 
repeated ‘‘every week under indefinitely changing pressure and 
experiences.” We come with grief at our hearts, all the heavier 
because we cannot show it; with the exaltation of animal spirits, 
or the flush of recent prosperity; or with quest ions that underlie 
all theology driving confusedly across the brain. If these feelings 
are of a pure mind, they are a communion with God in themselves, 
and need no interpreter. Least of all do they need to be interpreted 
by the alien language of a liturgy. We are not thinking or feel- 
ing the words we say. It is not dishonest, because the purpose is 
sincere, but it is valueless. I will even go further, and say that 
there are griefs, and I suppose happinesses, that are too intense for 
words, and too real to admit of imperfect expression. Not even the 
fathers of our Church, in the days when thought flowed naturally 
into prayer, could clothe the cry of anguish in articulate speech. 
Even in secular life we feel that there are subjects that transcend 
art. No doubt it may soothe the mind to hear the poem of all 
ages, the Catholic Liturgy, testifying to a faith that, however muti- 
lated and obscured, has been the one influence for good during 
eighteen hundred years of human life. But this is not a reason 
for public worship. It is merely a phase of taste, and an equally 
reverent mind might prefer to stand under the mouldered walls of 
the Coliseum, or to look up from blue Swiss waters upon the snow- 
crested, sun-flushed Alps. 

Now, to the Catholic and High Anglican, prayer is not an 
egotistical rehearsal of private or social experiences to a Supreme 
Being, but a sacramental act of confession or adoration. If of 
private confession, it does not need words. What was fancifully 
said of St. Teresa, that she was so near heaven that the angels 
could read the trembling of her lips, is no doubt true in the 
highest sense of all of us. So long as we are not paltering with 
ourselves, or thinking of life only on its perishable side, we are in 
communion with God. But the theory of a Church, in opposition 
to all Protestantism, even Bunyan’s, which regards us only as in- 
dividuals having souls to be saved, treats mankind as a society 
which ‘stands or sinks together, dwarfed or Godlike, bond or 
free.” We are not working out a higher type by a brutal “ strug- 
gle for existence ” hereafter (to quote an analogy from Protestant 
science), but building up a city of God, a fabric of just and pure 
life, which is to sustain the weak and passionate, rather than to 
‘reward the strong. Our public litanies are the solemn recogti- 
| tion of the thoughts, and sorrows, and aspirations that are of 
should be common to all of us, and in following them we are at 
| once performing an act of discipline to our common human 
| society, and an act of faith in the Christ present among 
The most perfect expression of worship is no doubt to be 
{found in the Eucharist, as the embodiment of that doctrine of 
| sacrifice from which all Protestantism, the doctrine of self-perfee- 
ition, is a long revolt. We accept the agony of the Cross and 
| the Communion of the Last Supper as part of our daily lives, 
and believe that He who instituted the Eucharist before putting on 
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the crown of thorns, and celebrated it for the first time after ris- 
ing from the grave, meant it, not as a mere occasion for pious 
sentiment, but as the pledge and consummation of His words, “ I 
will never leave you nor forsake you.” And this doctrine, as it 
makes prayer necessary and beautiful, that we may prepare our- 
gelves with Christian thought to be incorporate into Christ's life, 
supplies also a want of the soul that no Protestant system has ever 
touched. ‘There are seasons when prayer is impossible, and when 
it is yet possible to adore. If Heaven is so darkened to us that 
we cannot see light, or if, cowering under the strokes of divine 
chastisement, we cannot say heartily to God, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” 
we are bound at all hazards to abstain from dishonesty. We must 
stand far off from the altar with the publican. But we are still 
capable of worship, if not of submission ; we can keep Christ before 
the vision till it is purged and clear, and kneeling in the outer 
court, we catch the reflected glory of the Ineffable Presence. 

You will not expect or wish me to dwell here on the many proofs, 
historical and metaphysical, of this doctrine, though the necessities 
for it in any scheme of Christian theology have often struck me as 
so strong that I have been tempted to apply the old proverb of 
Christianity, “‘ If it were not true, it would need to be invented.” 
But I wish briefly to answer the one political argument against 
the Real Presence, which weighs fairly with many men who are 
certain that priestly government is bad, but are not sure whether 
Mohler or Dr. Cumming is the more profound reasoner. I admit 
at once that historically a belief in the Real Presence has always 
or commonly co-existed with a belief in the Apostolical Succes- 
sion. I deny that this connection is necessary, and I claim 
that even if it be, belief in the Apostolical Succession has 
been found compatible with freedom of thought. It is not 
necessary, because the priest (or persona ecclesiw) may just as 
easily be conceived the representative of a congregation as the 
delegate of a theocracy ; and if the latter view has prevailed 
hitherto, it has simply been from the accident that the first ages of 
Christianity favoured dogmatic unity as the one safeguard against 
schisms. But the view that in certain extreme cases the Church 
had a latent right of revolution, so that presbyters or laymen, for 
instance, might consecrate a bishop, has been held by many even 
Ultramontane thinkers, by the Franciscan Occam, and by half the 
English Bishops under Henry VILI. Of course these theologians 
meant by the Church the communicants who had lived together 
in Christ, not the citizens who had grown up under a common 
police; yet the admission is practically sufficient against Sacer- 
dotalism. After all, the Scotch and Swedish Churches are no 
freer than the Anglican was under Laud. If, however, the 
Catholic theory has been hampered with this difficulty of organi- 
zation, what has been the logical tendency of Protestantisin ? 
From the time when Luther admitted that he could not pray as 
in the old Church, and Socinus boasted over his grave that Luther 
had destroyed the roof, Calvin the walls, and Socinus the founda- 
tions of Babylon, the history of Protestant dogma has been the 
record of superstitions or scepticisms, a theology of hell devils, 
and witchcraft, a critical scepticism, as in Bayle and Kuinoel, or a 
sentimental Deism such as is now fashionable. Why is there 
this gulf between class and class in our Churches, except that it 
is the glory and inner life of Protestantism to ignore the super- 
natural, to frame itself into a liturgy for the self-complacency of 
the day, and to bridge over the chasm between heaven and earth 
by telling men, with Mr. Binney, that they can serve God and Mam- 
mon, or, with Dr. Arnold, that Christ’s kingdom is of this world? 
The religion of self-culture, so long as it is at all possible, is and 
must be the religion of prosperous men. The doctrine of living 
for our own salvation is and must be the key-note of a degraded 
society. Against both the only effectual protest is faith in Him 
who, being perfect, put on imperfection, and, being beyond death, 
put on mortality ; yet the symbol of that abnegation is refused 
entrance into our Churches, and the presence of Christ among us is 
denied in our Law Courts and disbelieved in our society.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Z. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

[To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Would you kindly allow me space to explain a little error 
in your last week’s notice of the essay on Sir Walter Scott, pre- 
fixed to Messrs. Macmillans’ “‘ Globe Edition ” of his poetry ? 

The writer says that he cannot agree with me “in thinking 
Scott uncritical ” in his judgment of contemporary poetry ‘* when 
he speaks of himself and Campbell as being poetically much 
inferior to Burns.” My argument for thinking him uncritical 
was not intended to turn upon this remark, which is only the 





mediately follows,—that ‘‘he ranked Miss Joanna Baillie far 
above” Burns and Campbell. In fact, Scott places her on what 
seems a direct level with Shakespeare in one of the “introductions” 
to Marmion. These judgments certainly appear to me un- 
critical, at least I suppose there is no living person who would 
accept them. And my sense that they are uncritical is increased 
by finding (as the essay goes on to notice) that at another time 
(in 1826) Scott says he always reckoned Burns and Byron the 
most genuine poetical geniuses of his time, and half a century 
before him. One may think of Wordsworth and Shelley as one 
reads this judgment, but it at least commends itself more to our 
minds than that which ranks the ‘‘ Plays of the Passions” with 
Hamlet and Othello. 

The first law in biography seems to me, not to create or dis- 
cover a hero, and suppress whatever in the actual man does not 
correspond with one’s idea of the heroic, but to see all that (to the 
biographer’s best and most impartial judgment) appeared to be 
essential and characteristic truth about him. ‘This rule allows us 
to omit minor and irrelevant frailties, and to sum up doubtful 
points in favour of a man whom we believe to be good or great ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it saves us from the degrading and 
idolatrous influences which are inseparable from ‘ hero-worship,” 
even of the best and greatest of human creatures. These rules I 
have tried to follow in my little essay, the mainobject of which 
aims at disproving, from the records of Scott's life, the mean and 
unjust conception of his character and his genius into which 
(as it appears to me) Mr. Lockhart in one way and Mr. Carlyle 
in another have unintentionally fallen. But great and good as 
Scott was, it will be admitted that there are essential flaws and 
limitations in his gifts and his nature. ‘These also I have tried to 
set forth fairly. Amongst them is that want of a balanced or 
critical judgment on literature which has been above spoken of. 
But, whether my view upon the point be correct or not, I hope I 
shall not be thought to have approached the subject in a tone of 
disparagement. In fact, taking Scott’s whole work, it appeared 
to me the greatest, the most splendid, result of genius which Eng- 
land has produced during this century under the form of literature. 
Even in regard to poetry, I should think it rash to rate him in a 
lower class than Burns and Campbell. But my letter, already 
perhaps too long for the occasion, would become an essay were I 
to enter upon these topics. Let me only add that readers, here or 
in Scotland, who may be disposed to accept the estimate of Scott’s 
character which I have tried to establish, will find a view generally 
similar set forth, with many fine and suggestive touches of criti- 
cism, in an article in the British Critic for October, 1838. ‘This 
paper, undoubtedly by the late Mr. Keble, but buried and Jost, like 
many other treasures, in the vast flood of our anonymous periodical 
literature, was pointed out to me lately by the accomplished author 
of the Heir of Redclyffe. I regret much that I had not the advan- 
tage of knowing it when writing the ‘‘ Globe Essay ;” but if J am 
able to take up the life of Scott again, I shall try to avail myself 
of Mr. Keble’s criticism.—Faithfully yours, 


february 4, 1867. F. 'T, PALGRaveE. 
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SIR E. LANDSEER’S LIONS. 

Wuen our great painter’s services were secured to complete 
the monument which does not adorn ‘Trafalgar Square, there 
could have been no thought of getting any such tenants for its 
four vacant pedestals as are conventionally known as lions to 
heralds and Gothic architects. The naturalistic treatment of his 
subject was the only one possible for a man whose most poetical 
works have owed their best qualities to their intense realism, and 
any attempt to repeat the fantastic animals which support the 
dexter side of the shield of England on a thousand panels at the 
lower end of Parliament Street (creations which are probably due 
solely to the ignorance or clumsy workmanship of early architects 
or sculptors, but too faithfully copied by their uninventive 
successors) would have been misplaced and ridiculous. The 
artist would make it his business to study the form and habits of 
the lion in the only way practicable without taking a journey to 
African desert or Asiatic jungle, and poetic instinct would do 
the rest. With materials precisely similar he painted one 
of his finest pictures, ‘‘ Man proposes and God disposes,” and 
it was not unreasonable to hope for like success in a like attempt. 
Like, that is, in subject and in the means of studying it; though 
widely different in the means by which it was to be embodied, 
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prove that some painters have also been sculptors, and have been 
eminent in both arts, yet they won their eminence in the usual 
way, by the constant practice of both ; while Landseer (so far as 
the public knows) had confined his attention exclusively to one, 
and was now for the first time to show how far he could maintain 
the reputation he had gained with a brush dexterous beyond all 
ordinary degrees of dexterity, by the straiter resources and 
severer methods of sculpture. It is true that last year he modelled 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy a small group of a stag at 
bay with two hounds; but so little did he appear to trust the 
effect of pure form, that with questionable taste he had painted 
both stag and hounds so far as might be with their natural colours. 
Some material points of difference bet ween painting and sculpture, 
which have often been noted, may without impropriety be here 
repeated, such as that it is much easier to draw a beautiful form 
on a flat surface, beautiful, that is, from one point of view, than 
to model one that shall be beautiful from every point of view; and 
that any harshness or ungracefulness of form will, in sculpture, 
always assert itself undisguisably, but in painting may be con- 
cealed by skilful disposition of colour or shadow, or lost in the 
background. Then “local” colour is, and, notwithstanding 
some modern experiments, must always be absent from sculpture; 
and the absence of one such quality as colour will make it very 
difficult to excuse an error in another quality, such as form. 
Fortunately, Sir E. Landseer is a thoroughly good draughtsman, 
and has seldom understood consummate skill in painting as a 
licence to be slovenly in expressing form. Nevertheless, these 
difficulties must in all fairness be taken into consideration in 
estimating the professional character of the man who has to deal 
with them, as well as in judging of another matter of a more 
transitory kind, but about which a good deal has been said, 
viz., the length of time taken by the artist in performing his con- 
tract. However defective the House of Commons may be in other 
respects as a representative body, they faithfully reflect the 
commercial spirit of the community in assuming that the contract 
of an artist might, but for a certain innate and ineradicable per- 
versity in the artist, be performed with as much punctuality as the 
contract of a manufacturer; and that if the proper amount of 
bronze be supplied to the one he ought and should be forced to 
work it up into the stipulated condition within the stipulated 
time, just as the other would convert so many bales of the raw 
material into yarn. It is probably useless to protest against this 
spirit,—it has always existed,—and no artist may hope to escape 
the troubles which vexed the lives of the greatest of his pre- 
decessors, least of all one who has to learn a new art for the 
occasion. 

How, then, has Sir E. Landseer succeeded in his enterprise? 
Does he need any indulgence on account of inexperience? Con- 
sidering what he has achieved in so short a time, we may perhaps 
regret that he had not more constantly practised the art of model- 
ling ; but comparing his work with that of our practised 
sculptors, the answer must be simply that he needs no indul- 
gence at all; and it is perhaps unnecessary to refer to the Guards’ 
Monument in Waterloo Place as evidence that in the sculptor’s 
peculiar province he has succeeded well where experience does not 
always prevent error; there is no point from which any one of the 
lions appears ludicrous. ‘They are all couching, but on the watch, 
with heads erect and shoulders and fore-paws advanced. And 
here it should be stated at once that all four are identical, save 
only that the heads of two of them are turned to the left and of 
the others to the right; or, if there be any other difference, it is 
so minute as not to be perceptible, except upon very detailed scru- 
tiny. The animals’ immense strength is well indicated by the 
deeply marked muscles of the back and loins, and the attitude of 
repose is accompanied by an appearance of potential action which 
suggests far more real vitality than the closest imitation of actual 
and violent movement. In all quadrupeds, and not least in the 
feline race, the tail is very indicative of temper and mood, 
and the artist has properly bestowed some of his best care 
in modelling this part. The full swing of those tails would 
mean something terrible. The eyes are averted, and the 
mouth half open, so as to show the tongue resting between 
two fangs of the lower jaw. ‘These peculiarities, which are 
habitual to the lion in his imprisoned state, the artist has chosen 
to imitate literally, not caring for the doubt how far they may be 
proper to him when free ; some additional spice of character at all 
events is thus gained. Looking at the grand proportions of their 
heads, and their eyes deep-set under a slightly knit and anxious 
brow, one can understand the feeling that made the lion the 
emblem of wisdom, and his head the type on which to model the 
front of Jove himself. The ferocity of the brute has nevertheless 
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not been forgotten in the sensitive upper lip. cruelly fit to mouth a 
prey. ‘The best views are of three-quarter front or back ; 
cially the latter, as seen across the base of the monument between 
the plinth which carries the bas-reliefs and any of the nearer 
lions. And if this latter view is taken on a sunny day 
when the shadow of the column is cast across the lion, 
the bronze of which he is made will exhibit a most bean. 
tiful combination of delicate greys and greens, like the plu. 
mage of a green plover. ‘This of course will soon disappear 
under the blackening influence of our soot-laden atmosphere, an 
influence which is more injurious to bronze than to stone or 
marble, and suggests a doubt whether bronze be a desirable 
material for metropolitan monuments. 

The most obvious defect in the detail of the artist’s work is the 
careless or incomplete modelling of the fore legs and paws. This 
is unfortunate, not only on account of the natural expressiveness 
of the whole limb, but because it is the part nearest to the eye, 
One would have thought, too, that the temptation to give some 
greater variety of posture would have been irresistible, and might 
have been followed without sacrificing the uniformity required for 
monumental repose. It must be confessed, too, that the full-fed 
bulk of these British lions is a little inconsistent with that lithe- 
ness and leanness, that spare and fibrous form, clothed or hung 
over with rolls of loose skin, which one is accustomed to think 
characteristic of the lion. The artist might have thought that 
a lean and hungry look was incompatible with ‘‘ the royal nature 
of that beast,” as generally credited to him by poets. And as 
it is the appearance of this very royalty which gives such dignity 
to the bronzes, the artist was probably right. In conclusion, it 
may be added that the lions are in as good proportion to the rest 
of the monument as it is possible for anything to be to that mean- 
looking exhibition of bad taste. ‘To a person standing close to 
them of course they look too large, but look from the terrace, and 
the disproportion vanishes. V. 


BOOKS. 
—_>——_ 

MOMMSEN’S ROME.* 
Arrer a considerable delay, the English version of Professor 
Mommsen’s third volume has been presented to the public. It 
comprises the period between the death of Sulla (B.C. 78) and 
the battle of Thapsus (B.C. 46), which the author rather unac- 
countably selects as the date of the establishment of Cesar's 
monarchy, instead of carrying on his narrative at least to the 
battle of Munda. ‘This section of the work possesses all the 
peculiar faults and excellencies of previous portions, as regards 
both the author himself and the translator. Dr. Dickson, in his 
anxiety to reproduce exactly Mommsen’s expression of ideas, 
occasionally sacrifices force and clearness, through over-scrupu- 
lous fidelity to the German original; at the same time, readers 
may feel sure that they have Mommsen’s own views and language 
before them, and not the translator's notion of what he ought to 
have meant. The author himself retains those qualities which he 
had before exhibited, and which render his work, with all its 
drawbacks, the best and most complete of Roman histories. There 
is the same freshness of thought and vigour of portraiture, the 
same originality in dealing with the growth of literature and those 
other kindred subjects which form, as it were, the aisles of history. 
There is the same inveterate habit of using modern party lan- 
guage and party ideas with reference to the very different political 
thoughts of the Roman world,—a habit which doubtless is effec- 
tive in making the dry bones live, but which is too apt to 
clothe them in a garb that misleads all but the most experi- 
enced. Nor does Mommsen condescend to quote authorities 
any more than in the previous volumes; and inasmuch as the 
authorities are confused and more or less open to suspicion of 
partiality or ignorance, and Mommsen is himself wont to exer- 
cise. marvellous ingenuity in building up vast superstructures of 
inference upon the scanty bases of fact, the absence of references 
is especially to be regretted. ‘The historian who propounds new 
views is, above all men, bound to show the grounds upon which he 
rests his opinions. As it is, the student who has not a minute 
knowledge of all Cicero’s works, of Dion, Plutarch, Cesar, Sallust, 
and a host of minor writers, is obliged to give up any attempt to 
check Mommsen’s statements systematically; it may all be per- 
fectly true and extremely well argued, but the author at least 
gives his readers no help in determining whether it is so. It must 





* The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction aud additions, by the Rev. W. P. Dicksop, D.D. Vol. LV, London: Bentley 
1866. 
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be admitted that the want of authorities cited by Mommsen is less 
important for the period treated in his last volume than in the pre- 
yious periods, inasmuch as we have already an English historian 
of + merit, who quotes the original authorities most scrupu- 
Jously. Mr. Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire also 
begins with the death of Sulla, and his second volume brings the 
history down to the death of Casar. ‘The life of Caesar by the 
Emperor Napoleon III, though as yet not completed, already 
covers the period of Cwsar’s rise to power down to his passage of 
the Rubicon (after which the formal establishment of the Empire 
wasa mere matter of so much fighting), and necessarily comprises 
some account of the state of things at Rome which opened the 
way for Ceesar’s elevation. We have thus three separate narra- 
tives, by men of three different nations, and regarding the 
subject from three different points of view, of the final 
overthrow of the Roman Republic, and the consequent estab- 
lishment of the Empire; and combined with thése narratives 
we, of course, have three independent estimates of the character of 
Cesar. History records few revolutions more momentous in their 
consequences, none which were more steadily directed by the will 
of one man. We trust that we shall be forgiven if, setting aside 
all attempt to criticize Mommsen in detail, or to discuss the 
very interesting, but subordinate, matters comprised in the same 
period, such as the Roman conquest of Gaul, we confine our atten- 
tion to Cesar and his work. 

There is no sort of doubt that by about the year 100 B.C. the 
Roman Republic had broken down. The oligarchic government 
of the Senate, which, from the time of the admission of the 
plebeians to full political privileges had been virtually absolute, 
sufficed to conduct the deadly struggle with Carthage, but from 
the day when Rome entered on her career of universal conquest 
it became incompetent. The organization of a city is not suited 
to the management of an empire, and personal corruption among 
the members of the dominant oligarchy rendered their collective 
sway still less tolerable. It may be doubted whether reform was 
ever possible, whether, if the changes wrought by the Gracchi had 
been permanent, Rome might have retained her liberties. But 
long before Czsar’s time this chance had vanished ; the power 
of the sword had been invoked by both factions, and the 
temporary triumph of the Senatorial party under Sulla, while 
it brought things back to their old external form, for the first 
time gave Rome a despotic master. Pompeius might have suc- 
ceeded to his patron’s power, had he been sufficiently able and 
unscrupulous; as it was, the Senate retained possession of the 
government, while the democratic party, having as yet no second 
Marius, wasted its strength in supporting such ruffians as Catilina, 
or remained passively waiting its opportunity. Pompeius trimmed 
between the two parties, half supported by both, wholly trusted 
by neither, and employed as much time as possible upon foreign 
wars, in which good fortune, as well as military ability, gave him 
acareer of unbroken success. Czesar was very early accepted as 
the future champion of the democratic party, but it was long 
before he could reach that high official station which alone could 
give him effective power. Had Pompeius on his return to Rome 
in B.C. 61, after five years of triumph in the East, retained his 
army, he might even then have mounted the throne; but his 
natural weakness or honesty, or both, induced him to disband his 
forces, and make an agreement for the future management of 
Rome with Czesar, the head of the democracy, and Crassus, the 
representative of the moneyed interest. Cesar obtained the 
consulship, and as a consequence of that the command in Gaul for 
a term of years; and thenceforth it was merely a question of time 
—— Cesar would make himself master of Rome and of the 
world. 

Crsar has often been stigmatized as a mere rebel, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the time, as one who put down by force an estab- 
lished and reasonably free government, to erect a despotism for 
himself upon its ruins. ‘This charge is so far false that the sword 
had been for many years the real power at Rome, and the govern- 
ment was so corrupt that revolution was inevitable. Casar was 
neither more nor less in the wrong than other party leaders. Ourver- 
dict with respect tohim must depend upon the objects he had in view, 
upon our estimate of his motives and his behaviour when he had 
attained supreme power. It is, as may be expected, upon this 
question that historians differ; the three writers to whom we have 
before referred agree in representing monarchy as inevitable, but 
difffer considerably in their moral estimate of the first monarch. 
Napoleon Jays down the bold principle that a man of Ceesar’s mental 
calibre is raised up by Providence, ‘‘ pour tracer aux peuples la 
Voie qu ils doivent suivre.” He accordingly represents Caesar's whole 
conduct as necessarily right and just ; aud all the world, even the 





Gauls, whom he reduced to slavery, as bound to submit themselves 
to the predestined hero, Merivale thinks that he foresaw the 
necessity of fusing the subjects of Rome into a new universal 
people, and the impossibility of this being effected by the Senate ; 
that he deliberately set himself to accomplish this task, with a 
conviction that he, as a single ruler, could achieve it. Mommsen 
attaches far more importance to abstract ideas, and less to the will 
of the individual. According to him, democracy, including the idea 
of a single ruler who should govern in harmony with the general 
will of the people, was the creed of the majority at Rome, and 
eventually triumphed in the person of Caesar. In other words, 
the German professor regards the theory of modern French Imperial- 
ism as having existed at least in Czesar’s own mind; and he excuses 
the seizure of absolute power, “ because his mighty ideal of a free 
commonwealth under one ruler” never forsook him. It is manifest 
that this theory cannot be proved, while Casar’s early death 
makes it equally impossible to disprove it. What he might have 
done, had the daggers of the assassins not cut short his reign, 
speculative theorists may imagine, but history cannot even guess. 
Morally he was not worse than the average of his contemporaries, 
in one or two respects better; for he was, on the whole, open, and 
sincere, and merciful to individuals, though regardless of general 
suffering. Intellectually he was perhaps the ablest of mankind ; 
eminently versatile, and carrying out every pursuit with success, 
he never frittered away his powers, or suffered any collateral 
object to lead him astray. He has sometimes been praised as the 
greatest of generals, but his success in arms was due rather to the 
general force of his character than to exceptional military genius. 
One of the greatest authorities on the art of war, Sir William 
Napier, pronounced Pompeius to have been, simply as a general, 
his equal or his superior. His conquest of Gaul was rapid and 
thorough, but his oppouents were uncivilized aud disunited ; their 
greatest chieftain, Vercingetorix, as Mommsen well says, was after 
all merely a knight. Pharsalia was only a great victory because 
Pompeius and his party lacked resolution ; ‘Thapsus was lost by 
the Senatorial leaders before it was begun, and Munda was won by 
the sheer hard fighting of Ceesar’s veterans. As a general Caesar 
cannot certainly be placed on an equality with Napoleon L., to 
whom he has been so often compared, but as a statesman he far 
excelled him. ‘The Roman Empire, the most durable of human 
institutions and the most wide-spreading in its effects, owed its 
origin to him. He delivered Rome, and with it the civilized world, 
from anarchy and corruption, and gave it order and peace, 
though not liberty. Whether, if he had lived to old age, he would 
have done his best, like Cromwell, to establish freedom, or whether 
he would have become, like his successors, a mere vulgar despot, 
is a question which can never be solved, and yet on the view we 
take of it depends our estimate of Czesar’s character. Seeing what 
came of his work, the enslavement, the degradation, and the social 
corruption of the whole of civilized mankind, we cannot praise 
him or it with the idolatry of Napoleon III. Seeing that the good 
part of his work was visibly his own, and the evil results partly, 
at least, the fault of others, we cannot condemn him utterly. 
Possessed of powers and opportunities alike exceptional, he was 
surely the worst of men if he prostituted all his greatness for 
purely selfish ends, and we may well hesitate before we pronounce 
so damning a verdict against the Crichton of History. 





VITTORIA.* 
A NOVEL brimful of cleverness, and yet not good, aiming at a 
type of excellence far beyond what it attains, aud full of a sense 
of effort, of which the most disagreeable element is the abundance 
of clever affectations, in which the writer seems to be endeavouring 
to make himself believe that he has caught the stroke of true 
genius. It is intended to be almost a prose epic of the unhappy 
Italian Revolution of 1849, which began so brilliantly and ended 
in the crushing defeat of Novara. Mr. Meredith has evidently 
studied Italian character long and with great acuteness, and in one 
or two instances has produced a figure that makes a real impres- 
sion on the mind. ‘The spy Luigi and the cobbler-soldier and 
conspirator Barto Rizzo are studies of no common ability, but the 
story as a whole wants both unity and ease. ‘The style often 
gasps with effort. The greater number of the characters, in- 
cluding the heroine, — and the number of characters is so. 
great that the story resembles one of those crowded historical 
pictures which so seldom succeed in being true works of art, 
—are ambitiously conceived shadows, which seem to be striving 
vaiuly after a personality which they never attain,—‘o be almost, 
from the first page to the last, hoping against hope that a happy 





* Vitoria, By Gecrge Meredith. Three vols, Loudon; Clapwan aud Hall. 
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moment of inspiration in the imagination of the author will | revelation of the chiof's own meaning, and was startled by the sudden uy, 


suddenly enable them to burst through the resisting medium of 
his too restless talent, and show the real personality which he 
disguises by busying himself with so many devices for portraying it. 
In the case of two or three pictures only he has succeeded. In all 
the rest the shadow of Mr. George Meredith’s own literary activity 
keeps flitting to and fro between his subjects and the reader's eye, 
so that the literary egotism in the foreground dims or eclipses all 
the subjects on which he exercises his art. Perhaps, besides the 
two figures we have already named, the young widow, Laura 
Piaveni, with her jealous ardours, her suspicious generosity, her 
vindictive Machiavellian patriotism, and her unscrupulous con- 
tempt for any one who would hesitate at any artifice for the 
sake of the Revolutionary cause, may be said to be a complete 
and vigorous picture. ‘The Duchess of Graitli, too, is happy 
at times, though the conception seems to vary from scene to 
scene; but all the principal figures of the story are vague, with 
now and then a bit of outline intended to be sharply drawn, and 
as abruptly broken off. The story, too, is very broken and frag- 
mentary, with far too much of the minor characters and too little 
of the principals. The dialogue is spasmodic and enigmatic, 
aiming at epigram, an] often only succeeding in being old. But 
the main defect in all aspects of the tale is the same,—effort, man- 
nerism, affectation, —the incessant reminder in all portions of the 
story, descriptive, dramatic, pathetic, that here is a restless talent, 
often almost, sometimes quite, succeeding in saying fiue things, 
but never without an intense effort. In nine cases out of ten Mr. 
Meredith affects us as if he were leaping at something which he 
has not strength to reach and falling short. ‘This is a most un- 
pleasant impression, and entirely destroys the pleasure which a 
talent greater than go2s to make a hundred common novels might, 
if applied easily and naturally to a theme within its reach, pro- 
duce. Unfortunately no sort of artistic labour pleases at all in 
direct proportion to the ability spent upon it, but only in pro- 
portion to that ability when it happens to be specially suited to 
the task it has undertaken. Mr. George Meredith produces in 
Vittoria a very strong impression of personal ability, and yet 
the result is disagreeable, and the novel one nobody would like 
to read a second time, because there seems to be some singular 
want of adaptation between the talent at work and the work it 
has chosen. 

The characteristic of the book which most betrays the sense of 
effort of which we have spoken, and which shows it most un- 
pleasantly, is a disposition to‘gloat over touches of physical 
gesture or manner in his dramatis persone, which the author 
evidently supposes to be very expressive of character, but which, 
owing either to defective imagination or inadequate expression, 
fail to convey any particular significance to the reader. We could 
produce examples of this almost in every other page. Thus, 
the heroine, Vittoria, is a great operatic vocalist, engaged (under 
**the Chief,” evidently M. Mazzini) in the great conspiracy for 
the rising of Milan. She is of course young and beautiful, 
full of every noble quality, ready to give up her life for Italy, 
utterly devoted to ‘the chief.” The opening scene of the book is 
one in which “the chief,” on the top of Monte Motterone, details 
his plan for the rising to a knot of chief conspirators, including 
Vittoria. While “the chief” dilates upon the value of women to 
the cause, the heroine is comparatively little interested ; then we are 
told :— 

**But when the plans for the rising of the Bergamacs and Brescians, 
the Venetians, the Bolognese, the Milanese, all the principal northern 
cities, were recited, with a practical emphasis thrown upon numbers, 
upon the readiness of the organized bands, the dispositions of the leaders, 
and the amount of resistance to be expected at the various points in- 
dicated for the outbreak, her hands disjoined, and she stretched her 
fingers to the grass, supporting herself so, while her extended chin and 
animated features told how eagerly her spirit drank at positive springs, 
and thirsted for assurance of the coming storm.” 

A little later on, when ‘ the chief” rebukes one of the conspirators 
for presumptuous depreciation and distrust of Milan, Vittoria’s 
posture changes : — 

“*My friend, the nursing of a single antipathy is a presumption that 
your motive force is personal—whether the thirst for vengeance or some 
internal union of a hundred indistinct little fits of egotism. I have seen 
brave and even noble men fail at the ordeal of such an hour: not fail in 
courage, not fail in the strength of their desire; that was the misery for 
them! They failed because midway they lost the vision to solect the 
right instruments put in our way by Heaven. That vision belongs 
solely to such as have clean and disciplined hearts. The hope in the 
bosom of a man whose fixed star is Humanity becomes a part of his 
blood, and is extinguished when his blood flows no more. To conquer 
him, the principle of life must be conquered. And he, my friend, will 
use all, beeause he serves all. I need not touch on Milan.’ The sig- 
norina drew in her breath quickly, as if in this abrupt close she had a 





veiling of his mastery. Her hands hung loose; her figure wag trem: 
lous. A murmur from Corte jarred within her like a furious discord.” 
On both these little physical traits, as on a hundred others, to our 
minds equally unexpressive, there is an evident disposition to gloat 
as over a triumphant artistic touch. Why should the unelagy; 

Es oe : asping 
of Vittoria’s hands and the stretching of the fingers to the 
on the one hand, express eagerness ‘‘ to drink at positive Springs ?” 
Why, on the other hand, should her hands “ hang loose ” and her 
figure be ‘‘ tremulous” because ‘‘ the chief” said, “I need not 
touch on Milan?” ‘These physical touches are trivial matters, hy; 
they run through every chapter, and are detailed with an emphasis 
that is always bringing back the sense of effort ; for while the author 
insists upon them with evident self-congratulation, they seldom carry 
any particular significance to the mind of the reader. It may be that 
they ought to do so, and would do so if something that is assumed 
but unexpressed at the heart of Mr. Meredith’s own imagination 
had been expressed. But as it is, we only wonder at all this fuss 
about something which conveys no meaning to us. 

So again, spoiled by a similar species of affectation are some of 
the passages of eloquent description. When Vittoria finds she js 
unjustly suspected by some of the band of patriots, the following 
description is given of her pain, as she walks in the streets of 
Milan by her lover's side :— 

“The feeling that it was she to whom it was given to lift the torch 
and plant the standard of Italy, had swept her as through the strings of 
aharp. Laura, and the horrible little bronze butterfly, and the ‘Se 
sospetta,’ now made her duty seem dry and miserably fleshless, imaging 
itself to her as if a skeloton had been told to arise and walk :—say, the 
thing obeys, and fills a ghastly distension of men’s eyelids for a space, 
and again lies down, and men get their breath; but who is the rosier 
for it? where is the glory of it? whatis the good? This Milan, and 
Verona, Padua, Vicenza, Brescia, Venice, Florence, the whole Vene- 
tian, Tuscan, and Lombardic lands, down to far Sicily, and that Rome 
which always lay under the crown of a dead sunset in her idea—they, 
too, might rise; but she thought of them as skeletons likewise. Even 
the shadowy vision of Italy Free had no bloom on it, and stood fronting 
the blown trumpets of resurrection, Lazarus-like. At these moments, 
young hearts, though full of sap and fire, cannot do common nursing 
labour for the little suckling sentiments and hopes, the dreams, the 
languors, and the energies hanging about them for nourishment. Vit- 
toria’s horizon was within five feet of her. She saw neither splendid 
earth nor ancient heaven; nothing save a breach to be stepped over in 
defiance of foes and (what was harder to brave) of friends. Some way- 
ward activity of old associations set her humming a quaint English tune, 
by which she was brought to her consciousness.” 

Now, that is what must strike everybody as gasping sentiment. 
The supposed skeleton is said to fill a ghastly distension of men’s 
eyelids,” which is an artificially inverted form of speech for saying 
that men would open their eyes wide to stare aghast at the 
skeleton. You cannot help feeling what pains it must have 
taken to twist the sentence into its actual shape, and be annoyed 
by the moral contortion. Then the vision of Italy, free, “‘ with no 
bloom on it,” standing ‘ fronting the blown trumpets of resurrec- 
tion, Lazarus-like,” is a tremendous metaphor, rather in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s style, which makes you aware of the gasping author once 
again. And ‘the nursing labour for suckling sentiments and 
hopes ” immediately after such a spectre as this,—a wet nurse for 
sentiments in such close proximity with a Lazarus-like Italy,—is 








a rhetorical affectation most repulsive and discordant. Yet pas- 
sages of this strained and affected kind dot the book throughout. 
Mr. Meredith is never happy without a physical symbol of some emo- 
tion,—often we do not know what,—to insist upon ; and frequently 
the only effect he produces by one of these, is the same kind of 
effect on the imagination which a slate pencil drawn upon a slate 
so as ‘‘to make the blood run cold” produces on the ear. He 





strains at physical, often at physiological, effects with most un- 
pleasant pertinacity. Here, for instance, is an effort at a delineation 
of Vittoria’s love for her future husband, who is accusing himself of 
not having been quite as faithful in heart to her as he ought to 


have been :— 

“ He tried to sot his brain travelling backward, in order to contem- 
plate accurately the point of his original weakness. It being almost 
too severe a task for any young head, Carlo deemed it sufficient that he 
should say—and this he felt—that he was unworthy of his beloved. 
Could Vittoria listen to such stuff? She might have kissed him to 
stop the flow of it, but kissings were rare between them ; so rare that, 
when they had put mouth to mouth, a little quivering spire of flame, 
dim at the base, stood to mark the spot in their memories. She moved 
her hand as to throw aside such talk. Unfretful in blood, chaste and 
keen, she at least knew the foolishness of the common form of lovers 
trifling when there is a burning love to keep under, and Carlo saw that 
she did, and adored her for this highest proof of the passion of her love.” 


That “‘quivering spire of flame, dim at the base” is an odious 
sentimental affectation ; and something of this sort haunts almost 
every love scene in the book. In our thorough dislike, how- 
ever, of Mr. Meredith’s hard affectations, we must not be unjust 
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to the various talent which the book contains. It is not the grand | worse coats, for the wearers, and more leisure for the ought-to-be 


epic he intended to make it. But it is full of clevernesses, some of 
which are very striking. ‘Take, for one instance, the description 
of the spy Luigi, kicking for admittance at the patriotic cobbler’s 
(Barto Rizzo's) door, and singing one of the veiled patriotic 
allegories in which the Italians delighted :— 


«Qn the lower window of one of the houses there was a board, telling 
men that Barto Rizzo made and mended shoes, and requesting people 
who wished to see him to make much noise at the door, for he was hard 
of hearing. It speedily became known in the court that a visitor desired 
to see Barto Rizzo. The noise produced by Luigi was like that of a 
fanatical beater of the tom-tom; he knocked and banged and danced 

inst the door, crying out for his passing amusemwut an adaptation of 
a popular ballad, ‘Oh, Barto, Barto! my boot is sadly worn: The toe is 
seen, that should be veiled from sight: The toe that should be veiled 
like an Eastern maid: Like a sultan’s daughter: Shocking! shocking! 
One of a company of ten that wore living a secluded life in chaste pri- 
yacy! Oh, Barto, Barto! must I charge it to thy despicable leather or 
to my incessant pilgrimages? One fair toe! I fear presently the cor- 
ruption of the remaining nine: Then, alas! what doI goon? How 
shall I come to a perfumed end, who walk on ten indecent toes? Well 
may the delicate gentlemen sneer at me and scorn me: As for the 
angelic Lady who deigns to look so low, I may say of her that her 
graciousness clothes what she looks at: To her the foot, the leg, the 
back: To her the very soul is bared: But she is a rarity upon earth. 
Oh, Barto, Barto, she is rarest in Milan! I might run a day's length 
and not find her. If, O Barto! as my boot hints to me, I am about to 
be stripped of my last covering, I must hurry to the inconvenient little 
chamber of my mother, who cannot refuse to acknowledge me as of this 
attern: Barto, O shoemaker! thou son of artifice and right-hand man 
of necessity, preserve mo in the fashion of tho time: Cobble mo neatly: 
Adozen wax threads and I am remade. Excellent! I thank you: 
Now I can plant my foot bravely: Oh, Barto, my shoemaker! between 
ourselves, it is unpleasant in these refined days to be likened at all to 
that preposterous Adam!’ The omission of the apostrophes to Barto 
left it one of the ironical, veiled Republican, semi-Socialistic ballads of 
the time, which were sung about tho streots for the sharpness and pith 
of the couplets, and not from a perception of the double edge down the 
length of them.” 

No one could have written this and kept up Luigi's character 
throughout as Mr. Meredith has done, without both great talent 
for observation and considerable imaginative power. Barto Rizzo 
himself, too, is a very striking study. It is when Mr. Meredith 
9 000, y s J 
strikes the region of sentiment that he is almost sure to fail. 
Much of the description of the Italian Revolution is very clever. 
The local colouring is almost always striking, though generally put 
on with Mr. Meredith’s usual conscious air. Vittvria is a tale 
which, for the novelty of its subject, for the evident study which 
it embodies, and for two or three very cleverly drawn characters 
and scenes, is well worth reading once, but which is written in such 
a falsetto key, that, apart from the crowd of uninteresting and 
y> » ap s 


dim figures on the canvas, no one would wish to read it again. 





LADY LLANOVER’S COOKERY BOOK.* 
WE cannot say we quite appreciate the vehicle which Lady 
Llanover has chosen for expressing her ideas, but the ideas them- 
selves will instruct all and amuse many. ‘he “ Hermit of the 
Cell of Gover” may be a title with a special meaning to all who 
know North Wales, but a hermit is not naturally the person to 
give refined lessons in economical cookery. He might understand 
“how to dry herbs,” but he would not be ex-officio a trustworthy 
authority on a “complicated veal pie.” ‘The admirable lessons 
derived from his experience might have been more fittingly put in 
the mouth of a shrewd old lady or housekeeper, more especially 
as they include economies to which no man, be he hermit or roué, 
ever yet could be compelled to attend. Through the Hermit, how- 
ever, and a ‘*‘'T'raveller” who elicits his wisdom, and who is, not to 
mince matters, nearly as stupid as a professed cook, Lady Llanover 
has contrived to speak an exceedingly pleasant book, full of quaint 
self-conceited, garrulous cleverness, tempered by that sort of regret 
for a passed-away world which one often finds in people who 
were when young very fully in accord with the life around them. 
There is an odd attack, for example, on railways, as contrivances 
intended to break people’s bones, a much more reasonable assault 
on railway hotels as caravanserais ‘‘ where no one is master,” 
and there is a general tone of complaint against the habits and 
Civilization of to-day. Lady Llanover does not like the Poor Law, or 
the clipping of hollies, or the habit of eating often, or the extinc- 
tion of the Welsh language, or schools of cookery, or the destruc- 
tion of timber, or indeed any modern innovations whatsoever. 
The book almost begins with a formal complaint that no lady can 
now make a shirt, a complaint not altogether well founded, and which 
if true would only imply that educated women had found objects for 
their time and energy which pleased themselves and their husbands 
better. They cannot certainly make coats, and they could two hun- 
dred years ago ; but the result of that ignorance is better coats, not 
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tailors. This kind of complaint, which runs through the book, is too 
like the one so common thirty years ago, that farmers’ daughters were 
learning how to play instead of how to make pies. They might learn 
both possibly with advantage, but if either must be selected, the 
piano now brings them nearer to their husbands than the pie. All 
these ideas of the past are, however, put forward pleasantly, amid a 
conversation in which practical housewives will delight. Lady 
Llanover really teaches them cooking as well as cookery, avoiding 
the mistake into which every other author has fallen. ‘They give 
recipes, but say nothing as to the mode of using them, discourse 
upon cookery, but are silent as to the utensils through which the 
cooking is to be effected. One of Lady Llanover's main lessons is 
that a cook should not boil things in a pot, but in two pots, one of 
tin, with a lid of its own, placed inside another and larger one of 
iron. Water is poured in the inner one of course, but also between 
that and the outer, a contrivance which not only secures an equable 
distribution of heat, but also perfect cleanliness. Another is a 
mode of roasting the principle of which is that ‘every time the 
cook basted the meat he was to empty all the melted fat which 
poured down into the hollow of the dripping-pan into an earthen 
pan, which stood at the bottom of the screen on a level with the 
dripping-pan, and from which he was instructed to replenish the 
ladle when there was no longer any supply in the well of the drip- 
ping-pan to baste the meat.” The pau keeps the gravy from getting 
burnt. ‘The gravy thus made is not, however, used for the mutton, 
as cooks are accustomed to use it, but kept for the next leg, for 
‘** no one can have a gravy properly prepared from the same leg of 
mutton which is just roasted, because there is not time for the fat 
and gravy—which are necessarily mixed together—to cool, which 
process must take place before every particle of the fat can be 
removed from the gravy.” ‘These are the hints housewives want, 
not recipes, though whether the gentile housewives for whom Lady 
Lianover says she writes will superintend artistic basting, or 
whether a cook will stand their doing it, is another point. Our 
own impression is that without a lady to superintend no servant 
would take all that trouble, and that if the lady tried she would 
first find the experiment a bore, and then have to change her cook 
about once in every three months. A certain elaboration of detail, 
as if cooking were the end of existence, is indeed the main defect 
of Lady Llanover’s advice. We dare say recooked chicken as the 
Ilermit recooked it would be very nice, but then who is to take 
all this infinity of trouble ?— 


“The afternoon of the chicken dinner all the remaining moat was 
carefully taken off the bones of the Hermit’s fowl ; the bones were then 
weighed, and the weight being one pound and a half they were after- 
wards broken small with an iron hammer, and one pint and a half of 
spring water being added to it, the whole was put into a digester on the 
Hermit’s stove to stew slowly for two hours. The liquor was then 
poured off, the bones taken out and re-broken, another pint and a 
quarter of spring water added to them, the vessel replaced on the stove 
for two hours more; the liquor again poured off into another basin, and 
the bones then given to the Hermit’s dog...... Preparations for the 
next day were as follows:—the Hermit produced, first, a basin in which 
there was a pint of thin jelly, at the top of which was a quantity of 
clear oil, and underneath that a very thin layer of very delicate fat. 
The Hermit first took off the oil and put it into a bottle—he said it was 
useful for many purposes where oil was required—he next took off the 
small quantity of more solid fat, which he laid upon a plate by his side ; 
he then produced a second basin, in which was a pint of still firmer 
jelly, which he added to the contents of the first-mentioned basin; ho 
then produced a large cup, in which was more than one-fourth of a pint 
of as solid but more opaque jelly, nearly white ; this he also added to the 
other jellies, and then poured the whole into the inner part of a double 
saucepan, the outer vessel being nearly filled with boiling water. The 
Traveller could no longer contain his curiosity, and inquired whence all 
those jellies came, and what they were made of? ‘The first,’ said the 
Hermit, ‘ was the jelly produced by simply boiling the chicken in a double 
vessel, which in itself is the finest preparation of chicken broth for in- 
valids. The second was the jelly from the first stewing of the bones, 
which contain a large quantity of gelatine. The third was from the 
second boiling of those same bones. I have mixed all together, although 
the quantity will make more sauce than we shall require for our 
fricassee, because I shall require it to-morrow for another purpose.’ Tho 
Hermit added a little salt to the dissolved jelly, and desired his friend to 
taste it, who admitted that it was the perfection of chicken broth, but 
how it could ever become anything else he had no conception. Tho 
Hermit then chopped very jinely celery, leek roots, a small quantity of 
turnip, still less of carrot, and one small potato, all of which he put into 
a single saucepan with the surface chicken fat which he had taken from 
the chicken jellies. He stirred these over a slow heat for about ten 
minutes, so that the chopped vegetables absorbed the whole of the 
chicken fat without burning; he then gradually added as much flour 
as made the whole into a stiff paste, which he stirred about five 
minutes longer, till the fat, the vegetables, and the flour were thoroughly 
incorporated ; he then turned the whole mass into the melted and hot 
chicken stock, and, well stirring it, covered it over, and left it to stew 
slowly in a double saucepan (a vessel surrounded by boiling water), for 
three-quarters of an hour, at the end of which time he requested his 
friend to taste and pronounce his opinion. The Traveller was so 








agreeably surprised by the excellence of the taste that he forgot for the 
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moment what it was intended for, and exclaimed, ‘What excellent 
chicken soup!’” 

Everybody has not two Welsh widows as servants to make chicken 
soup in that style, and we do not envy the housewife who tries it 
with Englishwomen. Patience and acumen of that kind are in 
England only found in the educated, and educated servants would 
pronounce the entire arrangement “ mean.” Its utility is only 
for one who either cooks her own dinner, or superintends it, or is 
preparing messes for an invalid so ill that servants are tempted to 
be thoughtful and trouble goes for nothing. Sometimes, however, 
the advice consists in an easier return to common sense. For 
example, the single but universal defect of soups made in poor 
houses is greasiness, a greasiness usually visible to the eye, but 
always perceptible to the palate. Most cookery books recommend 
as the cure for this, incessant and troublesome skimming ; but Lady 
Llanover solves the difficulty in the twinkling of an eye :— 

“¢ And did it never occur to you,’ said the Hermit, ‘that if you 

wanted soup on a Wednesday, you had only to make it on Tuesday ? 
—by which means you would be able, the morning you require it, to 
remove every particle of the objectionable ingredient with a sharp knife, 
when it can be taken off as a solid cake, and that your soup or broth, 
whether in jelly or liquid, would then be as pure, and as clear of all 
oily particles, as if it had been skimmed, and re-skimmed again and 
again, when in a boiling state, by the first cook in Europe.’ ” 
There is a simple rule, too, for preserving game or meat which it 
is wished to keep, and which it is the custom among cooks to half 
roast. Such recooked meat is usually ‘‘a flavourless, tough 
morsel, like greasy leather on the outside, and without any mois- 
ture within,” but the Hermit says, ‘‘ by roasting completely, but 
not over-doing, and when wanted placing the bird or joint thus 
treated in a double vessel, with a little pure suet over it, anda 
small quantity of pure broth, sufficient to make a steam under it, 
and letting the water boil slowly round in the outside vessel, and 
then serving it with another pure gravy from roast meat (if pos- 
sible of the same sort), it will be difficult to know that it was not 
roasted the day before.” The Hermit gives a recipe for cooking 
an egg which, if it is only true, will be of the greatest advantage 
to bachelors and stupid people. Their difficulty, as everybody 
knows, is to know when the egg is boiled enough, and they have 
invented egg glasses, or egg boilers, and cram rules, and all 
manner of imbecilities. Lady Llanover’s law, if, as we say, it 
is only true, a point anybody can test, can neither be misunder- 
stood nor forgotten. Put the egg in cold water. When the 
water begins to boil, the egg, whatever its size, is set to perfec- 
tion—a line we recommend earnestly to men in the Temple 
learned in spirit lamps and such like, who if they succeed will 
thenceforward bless Lady Llanover. They will bless her still more 
if she will in her next edition, which is sure to be called for, tell 
them how to make tea. Every woman assumes that no man can 
make tea, and every man knows that no woman can. His mode 
is extravagant, and he never knows besides what to buy at the 
grocer’s, and hers does not produce good tea. A really good rule, 
which can be employed to make a single cup, and will make tea 
drinkable without cream—cream is a mistake in itself, but does 
not cool the tea like milk—would be an invaluable addition to this 
book, and earn for Lady Llanover the blessing of all bachelors, 
even if they should decide, as we do, that the following plum- 
pudding is doubtful :— 

“ Half-pound of raisins, half-pound of currants, half-pound of suet 

chopped fine, one ounce lemon-peel, one nutmeg, two large carrots, and 
two tablespoonfuls of flour; mix all well together, but the carrots must 
be boiled and pulped previous to mixing with the other ingredients, and 
the whole must be boiled two hours.” 
Considering the quantity of carrots people eat under the name of 
marmalade, we have no right to say that this mess must be nasty, 
but still, on the whole, we should prefer that the children should 
try it first. 

The great object of Lady Llanover, to suggest good but cheap 
modes of cooking, will not, we fear, be attained. She demands 
that cooks shall have brains, which they neither have nor will have, 
and good temper, and teachability, and a wish to economize, all 
united in the same person. If the servants in Wales are of that sort 
it is a shame to keep them bottled up in the Principality, but our 
Liverpool friends do not seem quite so clear as Lady Llanover upon 
the point, There is, however, a class of reduced gentlewomen to 
whom her observations will be inestimable, and to them we cor- 
dially recommend her book. They will imbibe its precepts pro- 
bably with more readiness than English farmers, whom Lady 
Llanover, forgetting the kitchen for a moment, undertakes to 
instruct in the art of harvesting their corn. She says the Welsh, 
taught by their climate, stack wheat on the field in little stacks 
called Jweh, which can be left on the ground through a three 


weeks’ rain without sprouting or getting wet. It certainly looks 
a clever sheaf in her picture, as the rain cannot reach the e 
but we should like to know what time the sheaves take to bind 
and the mode of binding too, points omitted in the Written 
description. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Idalia. By Ouida, (Chapman and Hall.)—By very far the poorest 
thing Ouida has yet written, poor positively as well as comparatively, 
It recounts the history of one of those impossible heroes, all intellect, 
fidelity, and muscular strength, whom only Guy Livingstone and Ouida 
invent ; who are usually profligate—though in this case Ercildoune has 
used up profligacy before he is twenty-one—and always fall victims to 
some grand passion. The heroine, Idalia, is one of those persons who 
exist in novels and nowhere else, a wealthy, beautiful descendant of the 
Comneni—spelt always either by writer or printer with two m's,—who 
uses her gold and her witcheries to attract powerful men to the side of 
the Revolution, who dares on bohalf of liberty all dangers, who just 
escapes being ravished by a Prince of the Church, and who wants at 
once to aid liberty and be Semiramis, the Semiramis, let us hope, of ong 
legend, rather than the other. There are plenty of incidents of the 
Charles-Lever sort, the hero doing all manner of feats with pistols and 
horseflesh, and use is made of the Italian Revolution to cut knots which 
are quite beyond anybody's untying; but he is not much, when all jg 
done, but a passionate fool, and Idalia we scarcely comprehend more 
than she does herself. There is some smart dialogue, too pointed for 
reality, but amusing, and a few over-coloured descriptions, but that is all, 
we confess, that we can find in Zda/ia worth the skimming through. 

The Love that Kills. By the Author of The Wife's Evidence, 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—Mr. Wills can do and has done much better than 
this. He has, he says in his preface, a double object—to describe love 
tainted with jealousy and sharpened by mental disease into insanity, 
and to describe the causes of Irish distress as they ripened into the 
Rebellion of 1848. The latter he has done passably, though he does not 
leave Carleton’s impression on the mind; but in the former he has, we 
think, failed. He has given a painful description of a madman in love, 
but if, as we take it, the speciality of madness is not merely exaggera- 
tion, but the deduction of possible results from unreal premisses, his 
picture is by no means accurate. What Clayton writes in his diary is 
sometimes striking, but no sane man has the means of testing whether 
it is truly descriptive, and unless rigidly true, the whole analysis pro- 
duces pain without any possibility of benefit. The impulses of a man 
with a shattered skull are scarcely subjects for art, least of all in fiction, 
where the assumption of insanity simply releases the author from the 
laws of probability. Of course there is powerful writing in the book, 
for Mr. Wills can always use the word which best expresses his thought, 
and his thoughts are usually clear; but we fail after reading his three 
volumes to trace the precise relation between the hero and the second 
heroine, the most interesting person in the story, and shut it with a sigh 
of dissatisfaction, certain only that its author's great power of exciting 
gloomy thought and our own time have been partially wasted. 

Jessie's Expiation. By Oswald Boyle. (Tinsley.)—We do not remem- 
ber Mr. Boyle’s name as a novelist, and if this is a first attempt, he will 
probably yet produce a really good pleasant novel of society. Even 
this is readable, full of natural dialogue and of half finished sketches of 
characters, in which, under the blur of the rubber, the patient spectator 
may catch likenesses. But the plot is exasperatingly unreal, more 
like a chapter from the Mysteries of London than any work of art. 
Imagine a Peer quietly instructing a burglar how to rob the friend in 
whose house he is staying, and submitting to be nearly throttled in order 
to use the burglar and his companions as instruments in an abduction; 
then allowing the girl to defy him, and then committing perjury to 
condemn his agents to penal servitude! Incidents of that kind, narrated 
in the most matter-of-course style, as occurring since penal servitude 
was invented, simply indispose the reader to accept what is really good; 
a great number of half done sketches, such as the one of Perey Carryng- 
ton, the dependent gentleman who yot is a gentleman, and therefore 
independent ; of Godiva Underhill, the wife who loves admiration till 
even her friends suspect her character, and the author could scarcely 
tell whether he meant her to be virtuous or the reverse; of Atwell 
Underhill, the lazy, dilettante member of a high mercantile family; of 
that family as a whole; and of Gertrude Blessington, the London 
beauty, with her unspoiled heart, high spirit, and habit of worldly 
preachiness. If Mr. Boyle will make his next story even reasonably 
probable, we think we may predict him a success, which his prepos- 
terous plot has this time frustrated. 

The Paris Sketch-Book. By W. M. Thackeray. With numerous 
designs by the author on copper and wood. (Smith and Elder.)—We 
cannot allow this reprint of one of Mr. Thackeray's pleasantest volumes 
to pass without notice. We have always found increased delight in 
returning to it. Mr. Thackeray thoroughly enjoyed Paris and Paris 
life, looked at everything both from an English and a French point of 
view, exposed with exquisite humour the sentiment that conceals sel- 
fishness, and gave due credit to the sentiment that leads to heroic sell- 
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~scrifice, and altogether produced a mélange of story and criticism which, 
9 the depths of French character, is as interesting now as in the 
Louis Philippe, who appears in the frontispiece, “standing at 
his ease, guarded by a loyal grocer and a serjeant of police.” 

The Royal Naval Song-Book. Compiled and edited by the Rev. W. 
Guise Tucker, M.A., Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital. With music, 
by C.H. Purday. (Routledge and Sons.)—This manual is pub- 
lished “cum permissu superiorum,” thatis to say, by authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. Mr. Tucker remarks, with a slight 
tinge of pedantry, “Tt is impossible to estimate too highly the power of 
yoeal harmony. Let it float across our ships’ decks, and the result 
1 be that in most cases anger, gloom, and envy will give place to 
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give it this passport. 


calmness, friendliness, and mirth.” Still, the idea is a good one. Sailors 
are notoriously fond of singing; they do not always confine themselves 
to soa songs, but try their voices on longer and more artistic recitations, 
which are worthy of music halls, and were not disdained by Robson. 
Whether the present attempt to elevate the musical taste of our seamen 
will meet with full success we cannot presume to say. 
however, that the selection is almost too miscellaneous. 

songs it contains are few in proportion; the really comic ones are even 
But even if the book does not hit the taste of our moen-of-war's 
men, who are not a little capricious, it is very likely to be received into 


favour among their families. 
stock naval songs, and the imprimatur of the Board of Admiralty, will 


We think, 
The true sea 


The naval title, the occurrence of several 
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Grand Pantomi on Wednesday, February 13, and 
Saturday next, February 16. Commence at 2 o'clock. 
Children and Schools at reduced prices. 

On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, February 11, 
13, and 15, her Majesty's servants will perform Colman’s 
Comedy of JOHN BULL. Job Thornberry, Mr. Phelps ; 
other characters by Messrs. T. Swinburne, E. Phelps, 
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the advantage of lasting much longer than ordinury 
8 uffing, are most luxurious and capable of adaptation to 
all Chairs and Sofas, of which several hundred patterns 
are kept on stock, 


























BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Disvlay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEANDS. The stock of each is at once the largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that hava 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this Country. 

Bedsteads, from.....0...+-. 12s 6d to £20 0s each. 

Shower Baths, from ........ 880d to £6 0s each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 63 01to £7 7s each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil soee.e.++5 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Gonds, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-piecos, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopErator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruertes, ia Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 


these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, lish and Foreign, suitable for 


resents. 
Mess, Export, and — Orders promptly exe- 
cui 


LOND N—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Btreet.—Established 1807. 


T= NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS 
FOR 
TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHANDELIERS. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS 
have now opened their 
NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, 

Containing an entirely new, extensive, and beautifal 
stock of the above Goods, of their own manufacture. 
An inspection of their latest desigas in Lamps, Chan- 

deliers, Breakfast, Dinuer, and Dessert Services, &c., is 

respectfully invited. 
147 HOUNDSDITCH. 














STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON aud CO., Glasgow and London. 


P ROTECTION from FIRE. 
BRYANT and MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOP POISONOUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE Box. 
Sold everywhere. 





SPECTACLES. 


PERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
pared differing—forming the*only safe method for 

uiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EX{REME OLD AGE. 

From Paincipat Sim Davin Baewsrer. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom's apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent streat, London, W., 
and 98 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 


HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 

EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 

tions so injurious to the eyes caused by the use of gas 

and other artificial lights, are entirely obviate! by 

SALOM'S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Price 

from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis, 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 

and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


—_) —— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 








The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 


ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
{3s we ata } Loudon, BC. 
59 Gsornos SquaRe, GLasoow. 
2 Gorge Piazzas, Livenroon, 


ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and their Two-Guinea Melwoa Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronized by travellers all over the 
world. Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Que Guinea. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 

STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is 6d, 2s, 2s 4d. 

VERY EXCELLENT n= = is now only 2s 6d 


Per pou 
PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM SPrREEt, CICY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, 1s 4d per Ib; 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. have nv ageuts. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE 
FREE by their own Vans, within eight miles of No, 8 
Kiog Wilham street, City, and send Leas, Coffess, and 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market 
‘Town in the United Kingdow, if to tue value of 404 or 
upwards. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentioman's table. Bowles 
and Cases included. ‘Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable iu Piccadilly. Samples seut free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD aad SON 
( Established upwards of a ceutury), | Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., Loudon. 


DUBLIN EXHIBILION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Meual. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicivus, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in butties, 3s 3d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents ia the giatee 
towus in England; or wholesaie, at 3 Great Winduill 
street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau's LL Wuisky.” 




















pD* VICTOR BAUD’S ORGANIC 
MEDICINES. 
DIASTATIZED IRON, for Strengthening the Sys:em, 
2s 9d per botile. 

DIASTATIZED IODINE, for Purifying the Blood, 
2s vd per bottle. 

BAUDEINE, the most efficient Remedy for Cholera, 
Yetiow Fever, Diarrhea, and Dyseutery. Gold Medal 
awarded by the French Government. Price ls 14d 
4s Gd, and 11s per bottle. . 

Sold by all chemists. Wholesale of E. G. DU- 
FLESNE, 79 Watling street, Loudon. 

West Eud Ageut, L. SCHOUVER, Freuch Chemist, 
21 Prince’s street, Havover square. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicivus coudimeat, prououuced by Cyu- 
aulsseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared svlely by Lea aud Peantns. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitatious, and shyvuld see tuat Lea aud PRAMINS, 
hames are Ou wrapper, label, botue, aud svopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERUIN3'" SAUCES 

Sold Wholesale for Export, aud by the Proprietors; 
Worcester; Messrs. Cuussii aud BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Suns, Lonivu, &c, de, aud oy 
Grocers and Oslanen universally. 
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Loo and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY (Est blished 1836.) 
Subscribed Capital, £1,875,000, in 37,500 shares of £50 
each. 

Paid-up Capiial, £759,000; Reserve Fund, £259,000. 
DIREcTORS, 

Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 

John Edmund Anderdon, Esq. 

Thomas Tyringham Bervard, Eq. 

Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. 

John William Burmester, Esq. 

Coles Child, Esq 

Hugh C. FE. Childers, Esq., M.P. 

John Fleming, sq. 

Edward W. T. Hamilton, Esq., M.P. 

Frederick Harrison, Esq. 

William Champion Jones, Esq. 

William Nicol, Esq. 
Gereral Manager—William M’Kewan, Esq. 
Assistant General Manager—William Howard, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Inspectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon, and C. Sherring, 


Esqs. 

Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
Head Office—21 Lombard street. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors, 
held on Thursday, Feb, 7, at the London Tavern, Bis- 
hopsgate street, the following Report for the year ending 
December 31, 1866, was read by the Secretary; HUGH 
C. E. CHILDERS, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 


REPORT. 

The Dirictors, in submitting to the Proprietor- te 
balance-sheet of the Bank for the ha If-year ending the 
31st Dec. lust, have the pleasure to report that, after 
paying all charges and interest to customers, and 
making ample provision for bad and doubtful debts, 
the net profits amount to £101,998 15s. This, added to 
£17,468 168 6d., brought forward from the last account, 
produces a tota! of £119,467 11s Gd. 

They recommend the payment of the usual dividend 
of 6 per cent, together with a bonus of 8 per cent. for 
the half-year, both free of income-tax, which will absorb 
£105,000, and leave £14,467 1ls 6d, to be carried for- 
ward to profit and loss new account. The dividend for 
the whole sear 1866 will thus be 25 per cent. 

At the meeting in February, 1866, it was intimated to 
the Proprietors that the Directors proposed to increase 
the capital of the Bank, and at the meeting in August, 
1866, the Proprietors by a resolution adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Directors. It will be proposed to aet 
upon this resolution (which will require formal confir- 
mation) by the issue of 12,500 new shares, to be offered 
pro rata amongst the Proprietors as they appearel on 
thé register on the 4th iust., the date when the transfer 
books of the Company were closed, such shares to be 
issued at the price of £40 each, being a prem‘um of £2) 
per share. The total number of shares will then be 
50,000. Fall particulars of the issue will be transmitted 
byoircular to each proprietor. 

The Directors have to announce the retirement of 
Edward J. Hutchins, Esq., M.P., and William Lee, Esq.. 
from the direction, and the election of Hugh C. E. 
Childers, Fsq., M.P., aud Edward W. T. Hamilton, Esq., 
M.P., in their stead. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Nathaniel 
Alexander, Esq, Thomas Tyringbam Bernard, Esq., 
and William Nicol, Esq., who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

There is a vacancy in the Auditorship, through tho 
disqualification of Mr. Robert Escombe, and it is in the 
power of the meeting to fill this up. 

The Dividend and Bonus (together £2 163 per share) 
free of income-tax, will be payable at the head office, 
= 4 any of the branches, on aud after Monday, the 18th 
Ds’ 


BALANCE-SHEE! of the LONDON and COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY, Dec. 31, 1860. 

£ s. d, £ s. d. 

750,000 0 0 

250,00) 0 0 





Dr. 
To capital paid up .. 
To reserve fund .... 
To amount due by 
the bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, 
To liabilities on ac- 
ceptances ........ 1,580,761 9 § 
es | 13,637,762 1 10 





To profit and loss 
balauce brought 
from last account 

To gross profit for the 
half year, after 
making provision 
for bad and doubt- 
ful CeDta or oe aeeees 


17,468 16 6 


819,957 14 9 


337,426 11 3 





£14,975,188 13 1 
CR. 
By cash on hand at 
head office and 
branches ........ £1,767,388 3 3 
By cash placed at call 
and at notice .... 734,056 3 7 
ene = £2,501,489 6 10 
Investments, viz. :— 
By Government and 
guaranteed stocks 
By other stocks and 
securities ....+..,. 


(95,953 0 6 


101,899 12 9 
ee 797,852 13 3 
By discounted bills, and advances to 
customers in town aud country.... 11,306,492 2 8 
By freetold premises in Lombard 
Street and Nicholas lane, freehold 
and leas@hold preperty at the 
branches, with fixtures and fittings 176,313 12 
By interest paid to customers ....., 93,277 5 
By salaries und all other expenses at 
head office and branches, including 
incom:-tax on profits and salaries 


8 
ll 


99,813 11 9 
£14,975,188 13 1 

IR. Pror.T anp Loss Account. 
To interest paid to custumers ....+e0e os £93,277 511 
To exp2nses as alove steecececessevcese 95,813 Il 9 
To reb ite on bilis not due, carried to new 
account Serre rerercoreerccesersaags 24,303 2 1 


To dividend of 6 per cent, for tlehalfyear 45,000 0 0 
To bonus of 8 per Cent..corccccccescoe «© 60000 0 0 
To balance carried forward.....-..eese08 14,467 11 6 


£337,426 11 3 
Cr. 





By balance brought forward from last ac- 
count ..... genes costspepiessennes Ge € 
By gross profit for the half year, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful 


GODS co ccccrccccccccccosccsccccce co 


319.957 14 9 








£337,426 11 3 
We, the undersigned, have examinei the foregoing 
balance-sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, } A 
R. H. SWAINE, j Auditors. 
London and County Bank, Jan. 31, 1867. 





The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, 
the following Resolutions were proposed and unani- 
mously adopted :— 

1. That the report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the shareholders, 

2. That a dividend of 6 per cent., together with a 
bonus of 8 per cent., both free of income-tax, be de- 
clared for the half-year ending 3lst December, 1866, 
payable on and after Monday, the 18h inst., and that 
the balance of £14,467 1ls 6d, be carried forward to 
profit and loss new account. 

3. That William Nicol, Esq., be re-elected a Director 
of this Company. That Thomas ‘I'yringham Bernard, 
Esq., be re-elected a Director of this Company. That 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq., be re-elected a Director of 
this Company. 

4. That William Norman aud Richard Hinds Swaine, 
Esquires, be elected Auditors for the curreut year. 

5. That Frederick Fiancis, Esq., be elected an 
Auditor for the current year. 

6. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

7. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
William Norman and R. H. Swaine, Esquires, the 
Auditors of the Company, for their services during the 
past vear. 

8. That the thanks of the meeting be presented to 
William M‘Kewan, Esq., and to the principal and other 
officers of the Bank, for the zeal aud ability with which 
they have discharged their respective duties. 

(Signed) HUGH C, E, CHILDERS, Chairman. 
The Chairman having quited the chair, it was resolved 
and carried unanimously— 

9. That the cordial thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to Hugh C. E. Childcrs, Esq., M.P., for his able 
and courteous conduct in the chair. 

(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted from the minutes. . 

(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


Lo DON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND 
on the Capital Stock of the Company, at the rate of 
Six per Cent. for the half-year ending December 31, 
1806, with a BONUS of Eight per Ceut., will be PAID 
to the Proprietors either at the head office, 21 Lo:wnbarJ- 
street, or atany of the Company's brauch Bauks, on and 
after MONDAY, the 18th inst. 

By order of the Board, 
W. M‘KEWAN, General Manager. 

21 Lombard street, Feb. 8, 1867. 


‘(HE CREDIT FONCIERof ENGLAND 

(Limited).—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that 
the Half-yearly General Meeting of the Company will 
be held on MONDAY, the 18th February, 1867, in the 
Large Room, Exeter Hall, Strand, London, at 12 o'clock 
at noon, precisely. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
ALFRED LOW, Secretary. 

St. Clement's House, Clemeut’s lane, 

London, E.C., 8th February, 1867. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufacturel by LIEBIGS EXTRACT® of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, at 
their manufactories in South America; analyzed and 
certitied genuine by Baron Liebig, the inventor. Per- 
sons suffering from weak digestion, invalids requiring 
strengthening diet, aged persons, children (particularly 
those of weak constitution or suffering from scrofula), 
infants after being weaned, and ladies after confiue- 
ment, will fiud this Extract, properly prepared in various 
very palatable forms, extremely useful. Taken with 
rice, arrow-root, sago, &c., the [xtract will be found to 
be an agieeable substitute for cod-liver oil, and equally 
efficient. At sea it is invaluable, being an excellent anti- 
scorbutic; also in travelling. It has proved of great 
value in hot climates, where it is almost impossible, on 
account of the nature of the meat, to obtain good beef 
tea. It keeps unaltered for years, and in auy climate, 
and enables any ordinary cook to make with ease many 
of the most palatable soups, made dishes, and sauces. 
Caution.—This is the only Extract of Meat analyzed 
and warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, the inventor, 
and authorized by him to be called LLEBIG'S EX- 
TRACT of MEAT, or Extractum Carnis Liebig. Every 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig's Cer- 
tificate. Several imitations have appeared in the market, 
some of them very deficient in quality. Sold by G. van 
Abbott, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Langtons, Scott, aud 
Edden, 8. Maw and Sons, Leo Led and Co., and all 
Chemists and [talian Warehousemen. 


(4c rox and ADVICE to 
F INVALIDsS. 

BEWARE of SPURIOUS LMLLATIO NS of Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, the original 
and only genuine, which is the best, safest, aud most 
effectual remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, WHOOPING CUUGH, CROUP, DIAR- 

RHA, COLIC, CRAMP, RHEUMALISM, 
NEURALGIA. 

Observe.—None genuine without the words, * Dr. J. 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Guvernment 
stamp. Overwhelming medical tcstimony accompanies 














WITH THE BES? ARTICLES att 


DEANE’S. 


EsTABLISAED A.D. 1700, 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and fiuish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plited, 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 303., 408., 63s, 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 2Ig, 
New Patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loysel's 
and other patent improvements, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stovk-pots, &c, 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath. 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern ang 
approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads iu Irou and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French aud English, 
DEANE'S—Tio and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, aad 
Culinary Utens'ls. 
DEANE'’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gare 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns ig 
Glass aud Bronze, 3-light glass, 633, 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CQO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
~ PURE WATER, 
THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 

WATER FILTERS 
Are the simplest and most effectual pucitiers of water. 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, ani strongly re- 
commended by the highest medical authorities. 
Prospectus free. 
T. ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet street, E.C. 


] ONDON and GENERAL WATER 
4 PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 
PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest pateuted filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queea 
at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, ani at the Fusilier 
Guards, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and Londoa 
Hospitals, and at the Regeut's Park and Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerou:; institutions, breweries, &e. 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1306, in the report to the Ragis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill bas pw 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retains pract‘cally unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” y 
*,* The abvve filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters may be seen in Operation, and full particus 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Straud, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset House). 











FURNISH YOUR HovszE- 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chanvery line, B.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricas, and 
Carriage paid to the country ou Orders exczeling 208, 

CREAM or BLUE NOLE PAPER, 3s, 43, and 53 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s anl 2s 61 par ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUOOLSCAP, 83 64 per 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOL, 48 and J3 6.1 per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MS3., plain, 43; ruled, 43 od 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; rulel, 5s 61 par rean. 
CREAM or BLUE ENViLOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 
73 Gd per 1,000. ? P 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOP&S, ls 
per 10y. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz 
An ILLUSTRATHD PRICK-LIST of Lukstanis. 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatcu Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puotographic Albuns, Writing Cases, wc., post free. 
Established 13:1. 





/\VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICE Lists of Overlaad Lranks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portuautedus, Leatuer bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded ou applicauon 
to THRESHERK and GLENNY, Uuttitters, next duor 0 
Somerset House, Straud, Loudon. 


-_: = 
OLLOWAY’S PLLLS.—Trying Limes. 

—The wet, windy, or coli weatuer of tue preseut 
Seusuu tests tue streugiu of the human Ccousutuuod. 
Holluway's Pills so completely parify tue vioud, so eifec 
tuaily periect digesiiou, aud so navurally reg 1lale poth 
secretions aud excretious, Liat ovcasiOual do323 can 
always be taken with the must decided arvantage whea 
disease from atuwospheric iullucuces threatens tue 
health. Disorders of tue body maiuly arise froa im 
purities iutroduced from witnout; expel tueu by _ 
potent purilier, aud disease will rarely follow, a page 
on abuadauuy Clear to tue commonest capacity. Ef 











each bottle—Sole manufactuver, J. 1. Daveuport, 33 
Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London, The immense | 





demand enables the proprietors to reduce the price ; it | 
is now Sold ia botiles, 1s 14d, 2s Od, 43 Gd, aud lls. i 


must ve borne in mind tuat tus certuiuty aad easrgy of 
action of these Pills are much increased by attention to 
diet, and vther ruies expiained in tue difscivus. 
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HE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
T TELEGRAPH COMPANY (Limited).—FAL- 
MOUTH and HALIFAX.—ALLAN'S —— 
Capital £600,000 (with power to pete in ~ ( 

pares of £20 each, of which 10,000 shares fally paid up 
pm to be taken in part payment of the contract for the 


ture of the cable. 
aaah £2 payable on allotment. 


£3 on the 20th of March. 

£5 on the 20th of May. 

£5 on the 20th of July. 

£5 on the 20th of September. 

Arrangemen's will be made for facilitating the through 
trafic with Hamburgh, Bremen, Antwerp, and other 
important continental seats of commerce. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir David Brewster, D.C.L, President, R.S., Edin. 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun, King’s Bench walk, Temple. 
BR. XN. Fowler, Esq. (Messrs. Dimsdale, Fowler, and Co., 


ill). 
cin W. A. Henry, Halifax, Attorney-General for 


Scotia. 

A. Miller Layton, Esq., 57 Wimpole street, and 
Glasbury House, Hereford. 

The Hon. William M‘Dougell, Ottawa, Secretary of 


da. 
gnite. P. Mitchell, President of the Executive Coun- 
eil, New Brunswick. 
The Hon. Freeman H. Morse, Consul for the United 


States, London. 4 
Thomas Page, sq., C.E., F.R.S., 3 Adelphi terrace, 


rand. 

Jon Maule Sutton, Esq., Windham Club, and Land- 
shipping House, Pembrokeshire. ‘ 

Thomas Wowersley, Esq, Ethelburgo House, Bishops- 
gate street. 

Electrical Engineer—Thomas Allan, Esq., C.E. 

Consulting Engineer—J. A. Eongridge, Esq., M.I.C.E. 

Broker—Albert Ricardo, Esq., Angel court. 

Baukers—Messts. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler, and 
Barnard, 50 Cornhill; London and County Bank, 
Lombard street, and Branches. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Co. 6 Old 
Jewry. 

Anditon—~Mesere. Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle, 
Evans. 

Secretary (pro. tem.) —Mr. John Hogben. 

OfficesCrosby H: use, 95 Bishopsgate street, E.C. 


and 


PROSPECTUS. 

The successful submergence and raising of the Atlantic 
Cables open up to the public mind a wide field for com- 
mercial enterprise, the long vexed question of the 
practicability of establishing electric telegraphic com- 
munication between far distant points being thus satis- 
factorily solved; while the high tariff rates incident to 
the costly cables already laid, the amount of capital 
sunk and route adopted, only point to the greal public 
adyantages to be obtained from a healthy competition. 

The results of the working speed of transmission 
through the Atlantic Cable prove that the estimate 
hereinafter stated may with confidence be relied upon ; 
while the large amount of income received by the 
existing Company, even at the high rate of £10 per 
message, shows what may reasonably be expected at the 
moderate charge which this Company will adopt. The 
newspaper press alone would furnish a large and con- 
stant revenue, which could n ver be obtained at the 
high price of 10s. for a word of five letters. 

Experience proves that the scientific and commercial 
success of an ocean telegraph must depend on three 
considerations,—1s', the nature and construction of the 
cable; 2nd, the expense attendant on its working ; aud 
rd, the tariff or cost of transmission. 

This Company has secured the exclusive right to use 
the well-known cable and system of deep-sea telegraphy, 
perfected and patented by Mr. Allan, which effect a 
saving of about one-third on cost of construction, with 
extra working powers, on the following terms, viz., a 
charge of 5 per cent. on the capital of the Company, 
with a ceferred royalty on profits of 10 per cent., one- 
half only to take effect when the net protits exceed 10 
per ceut., and the remainder not to take effect until pro- 
fits exceed 20 per cent. 

The cable, from its peculiar principle of cons‘raction, 
smallness of bulk and weight (only one-fourth that of 
the Atlantic), renders the carrying, suvmerginz, and 
raising it for ocean depths and distances, a simple me- 
— operation without risk of injury to its electrical 

The physical elements of this cable, therefore, admit 
of the selection of a route that enables the line of com- 
munication to be most cheaply constructed and produc- 
tively worked, thereby permitting the aduption of a tariff 
80 low, that it not ouly encourages traffic, but no other 
scheme of Transatlantic communication at present 
known can in any way compete with, or impair, the 
commercial value of this Company, the object of which 
18 to establish @ cheap telegrapl communication between 

nand New York by submarine lines from Fal- 
mouth to Halifax, Nova Scotia, thus organising direct 
Gumantention between Great B:itain, the Canadas, and 
werica generally. and euiirely avoiding the land lines 
through Newfoundland, whieh have already been the 
cause of such frequent interruption to the telegraphic 
Communication between the two continents. 
P.... distance fr. m Falmouth to Flores, one of the 
ise” is about 1,250 miles, thence to Halifax about 
2400 and that from Falmouth to Halifax direct 

#00 miles. The expected increase of traffic, couse- 
= On the reduced tariff adopted by this Company, 
oa in all Probability, render it necessary to lay & second 

© next Season, with extensions to Bermuda and tue 
West incies. 
one of £600,900 will be sufficient to complete *the 
— a aton to Halifax, including an ample aliow- 
ie “ all Contingencies, and the following is an esti- 
that paral may be calculated upon as a return for 

Btimating the charge for a message, not ex- 

eo 2) words, from London to ilalifax at 

, and the power of trauswission at the low 

rate of 409 words per hour, and assuming 30) 

working days of only 15 hours each, the 

peereuate receipts for the year would amount 
Law weehing eq Sere eeeneeesee ceceseetes «+ £300,000 

suyalty®, . . euses, Cust of management, 


eee e eens 


60,000 


£300,000 
60,000 


£240,000 


TOO O Re OR e meee ee ee ee eettne 





Deduct 20 per cent. to form a reservefund .» 
= this low estimate of traffic &@ net profit 
be availatle for dividend of oe es 





It must necessarily follow that this Company, being 
able to adopt a much lower through tariff than the 
Ajlantic Company, would always command preferential 
and full employment, with ample margin to reduce the 
tariff as the traffic increases. 

A provisional contract has been entered into for the 
manufacture of the cable, delivered on board. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares can 
be had at the offices of the Company, or at the brokers’, 
where the Articles of Association may be inspected. 


1H AMERICAN 





HE BRITISH and 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE—The SHARE LIST of the above Company 

will be CLOSED on WEDNUSDAY NEXT, 13th inst. 
(By Order), 
Jonun Hoanen, Sec. (pro. tem ) 

9, Bishopgate street, London, 

8th February, 1867. 
CLOSE OF THE BOOKS OF 
HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1831. 

The ASSURANCE LISTS for the Thirty-Sixth year 
will be Closed on Ist March. 

Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the 
Agencies, on or before that date, will obtain the advan- 
a ng One Year's Additional Bonus over later Pro- 
posals, 








PostTIon oF THe Society aT Marca, 1866. 
Existing Assurances. . seve ++ £6,336,052 
Aceumulated Funds. eoe.s 1,649,720 
Annual Revenue 060t0euseencenees 237,008 

The whole Profits belong to the Assured, who are 
expressly freed from all responsibility. 
The Vested Bonus Additions amount to £1,491,800. 











Forms of Proposal, and all information, may be 
obtained at the Head Office or Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Edinb urgh, January, 1567. 

London Office—26 Poultry. 
ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 
TPHE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 

PANY is open to appoint a FEW ADDITIONAL 
AGENTS. Applications are invited only from gentle- 
men of adequate position, and possessing the requisite 

influence and energy. 


The ROYAL is ONE of the LARGEST INSURANCE 
OFFICES in the WORLD, 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. 

Amount of Fire Premiums in 1865 ., £414,733 
New Life Policies issued in 1865 for.. £386,663 
Life Bonuses the largest ever continuously declared by 

auy Company. 
Policies for £1,000 — > 1845 now increased to 
£1,380. 





PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
J. B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


Royal Insurance buildings, Lombard street, London. 


MIDDLE-CLASS and CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


EW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 

on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed specially 

for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, 

with copious Biographical and Constitutions! Notes, 

Examination Questions, &c., necessary for Examinees, 

but not to be found in any other School Histories. By 

Mr. Ronerr Ross, Lecturer on History, Normal College, 
Cheltentam, 

1, OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Junior Classes. 13th Thousand. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

“ We foretell that these ‘ Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments.” —Papers for the School- 
master. 

2. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Senior Classes. Revised Elition. Price 53 6d, cloth, 
*“As a practical text-book for the student, it is 
exactly adapted to his wants, and from experience we 
can affirm, that he will fiud in it all his studies may 
require. The arrangement is excellent.” — Znglish 
Journal of Education. 

3. ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD of 
oe HISTORY, for Junior Students. Price 68, 
cloth. 

“Carefully and judiciously put together."—Atheneum, 

London : SimpKiy, MARSHALL, and Co. 





A new and much improved edition, 12mo, 3s. 


THE GREEK GRAMMAR of EDWARD 
WETTENHALL, D.D. Newly translated and 

re-arranged, having fa greatly enlarged list of irregular 

verbs, an amplified syntax, and nearly six hundred 

questions thereou; with au introductory history of the 

Greek language,and many explanatory notes. By the 

Rev. G. B. Wuee.er, M. 

London: Wittiam Teac, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


|= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXLIII, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
ConTENTS. 
1—Charles Lamb and his Companions. 
2—The Cholera Conference. 
3—Books of Fiction for Children. 
4—Law and Justice iu the United States. 
5—The Week's Republic in Palermo, 1866. 
6—Game and the Game Laws. 
7—Ultra-Ritualism. 
8—Yankee Wit and Humour. 
9—Democracy aud Fenianism. 
*,* CCXLI. and CCXLII. will contain the Index to 
last Twenty Volumes. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


This day, price 6s. 


‘Fue NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
5 No. CCXIV., JANUARY, 1807. 
CoNTENTS. 
1—Captain John Smith. 
2—1 and Dialects. 











OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected.—Apply at the Royal B ank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








3—Daniel Webster. 
4—The Sources of the Nile. 
5—Tune Work of the Sanitary Commission. 
6—The Office and Influence of Clothes. 
7—Governor Winthrop in New England. 
8—The Tyranuy of the Majority. 
9—Critical Notices. 
London: Trusner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





This day is published, price - No. 2, for FEBRUARY, 
MHE GARDENER. A Monthly 


Magazine of Horticulture and Floriculture. 
Ed.ted by Wittiam THosox, Dalkeith Gardens, 
assisted by a Staff of Practical Gardeners. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, aud ail booksellers and newsagent 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION entitles Subscribers to select 
and retain as their own property FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their SHEKT MUSIC calculated at the 
marked price.—Prospectuses can be had or forwarded 
on application. 
Cramer and Co, (Limited), 201 Regent street Lon- 
dun, W. 
N.B.—Schools ara requested to apply for Cramer and 
Co.'s private Circular. 
ICKERS and SON’S CATALOGUE. 
of elegantly bound STANDARD and ILLUS- 
TRATED WORKS, selected trom their stock of 4),000 
1 8, and including the best editious of the best 
books, bound in the best manuer, by post for six stamps. 
Geutiemea forming or enlarging their libraries should 
wriie for this Catalogue tu No. 1 Leicester square, 
London. 




















SHARE DEPARTMENT. 
T* E CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY. 

Shares may be taken out daily at the Norf.lk-Street 
Offices, or investors at a distance can be eurolled as 
members by correspondence. Preseut rate of interest, 
5 per cent. per annum, payable in half-yearly warraata, 
with participation of any profits declared annually above 
that rate. No partnership liability, and power of with- 
drawal of subscriptions on shares at 28 days’ notice. The 
taking of land is entirely optional. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

Offices, 33 Norfolk street, Strand, W.C. 

BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 

“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.” 
rNHE PANIC of ’66 and its consequent 

depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 
“EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY” to offer TEAS 
LUWER THAN EVER. 

Six Pounds of Good Tea for 6s 6d can’t be dear, 

The Company's KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 

really delicious. 

9 Great 8S’. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
Junuary 1, 1867. 

T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—Tue most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever imtroduved ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, ou the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. Lt 1s a speciti: 
for debility of all kiuds, aud trom its Containing, among 
other ingredienws, pepsine and phosphate of soda, wil 
prove highly benencial to the nervous and dyspeptic 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities ia one for 22s. 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 3 Culium street, Fenchurch street, 
.C., London. 








HE EXAMINATIONS for DIPLOMAS. 
of the ROYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL AROCHI- 
TECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, at South 
Kensington, will begin on the 22ud April, 1367. 
A prospectus may be obtained by applying in writing 
to the Secretary, Science and Art Department, South 


Ken n. 
ry for admission to the examinati ns 


All applications 
this om must be made on or before the 15th March , 


1867. 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near KEADING— 
Eudowed Foundation Sehovl, Incorporated by Boyal 
Charier.—For information apply to the Warden, Kev. 
THOMAS STEVENS, Bradneld, near Reading; oF to 
the Houorary Secretary, J. H, PATTESON, Kaq., at 
his Chambers, 1 Klm court, Middie Leupie, London. 


rEHOMSON’S) 3“ GLOVE-FITTING” 
T CORSETS. An eutirely new principle, with new 
Spring Fastening. Manufaciurers of the“ Prize Medal 
Crinolines.” ‘Trade Mark, a‘ Crown. 
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TRUBNER AND C0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 


The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
No, CCXIV., JANUARY, 1867. Price 6s. 
(This day. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Captain John Smith. 
2—Language and Dialects. 
3—Daniel Webster. 
4—The Sources of the Nile. 
5—The Work of the Sanitary Commission. 
€6—The Office and Influence of Clothes. 
7—Governor Winthrop in New England. 
8—The Tyranny of the Majority. 
9—Critical Notices. 


LIMA; Sketches of the Capital of Peru, 
Historical and Statistical, Administrative, Commer- 
cial, and Moral. By Manvet A. Foenres. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, boards, price 21s. 

( This day. 


The POPULAR WORKS of JOHANN 
GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with a Memoir of the Author. By WILLIAM 
Smirn. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 20s. 


HESPERUS. By Jean Paul Friedrich 
Ricnrer. Translated by C. T. Brooks. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


TITAN: a Romance. By Jean Paul 
Frigpricu Ricnrer. Translated by C. I. Brooks, 
2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 183. 


HEINE'S PICTURES of TRAVEL. 


Translated by CuarLes GopFrrey Letanp. Fifth 
Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. (This day. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM VON HUM- 
BOIDT to a FEMAL* FRIEND. Translated by 
C. M. A. Covrer. With Biographical Notice. New 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 10s. (This day. 


HOURS of WORK and PLAY. By 


Miss Frances Power Conse. Post 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


[ Ready. 
HUGH BRYAN: the Autobiography 
of an Irish Rebel. 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. ( Ready. 


EDDA SZMUNDAR HINNS 
FRODA. The Edda of S#mund the Learned. 
Translated from the Old Norse, by Be nJamin 
TuorPe. Complete in 1 vol. foap. 8vo, cloth, 7s éd. 

(This day. 

POEMS, GRAVE and GAY. By George 

ARNOLD. Square 16mo, cloth, 8s, (This day. 


DRIFT: a Seashore Idyl, and Other 
Poems. By Georck ARNOLD. Square 16mo, cloth, 
8s. (This day. 

The POEMS of T. K. HERVEY, for- 
merly Editor of the Atheneum. Edited by Mrs. T. 
K. Hervey. With Memoir. 24mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. { Ready. 


POEMS SELECTED from the WORKS 
of the GREAT HUNGARIAN BARD, ALEX- 
ANDER PETOFI. Translated from the Magyar, 
with Biographical and Critical Introduction by Sir 
Jonun Bowrtnc, LL.D Feap. 840, cloth, 53. 

( Ready. 


The BIGLOW PAPERS. Second 
Series. With an Introduction by the Author on the 
Yankee Dialec’, &c., &. 12m, cloth, 2s 6d. 

(Ready. 

NATAL SERMONS: a Series of Dis- 
courses preached in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter's, Maritzburg. By Right Rev. Joun Wit- 
L1aM CoLENso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. (Ready. 

The CRITICAL HISTORY of the 

DOCTRINE of a FUTURE LIFE. With a Com- 


plete Biography of the Subject. By WituiaM 
ROvUNSEVILLE AGAR. 4th Edition, thoroughly 
revised, 8vo, cloth, les. (Ready. 


PRIESTCRAFT. By F. Robertson, 
F.R.A.S., late Royal Engineers. 8yo, cloth, 3s. 
Ready. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH: or, Glimpses 
of the Inner Life of Our Language. Ry M. ScHeLE 
pe Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Linguages 
in the University of Virginia. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

(in a few days. 


LANGUAGE and the STUDY of 
LANGUAGE; a Course of Lectures on the Prin- 
ciples of Linguistic Science. By Witiiam D. 

HITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 
Crown 8yo, cloth. (Shortly. 

The HISTORY of INDIA during the 
HINDU PERIOD. ByJ. Tatnoys WHeeLeR. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth. (Vol. I. in April. 


WERBA NOMINALIA; or, Words 
Derived from Proper Names. By RicHaRp 
SterHEens CHaRNock, Ph.D., F.S.A., &c. 8vo, clotn, 
14s. (Ready. 

ESSAYS. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
First and Second Series, in 1 vol. 24mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s, 

The POETRY of the ORIENT. By 
Witutrm Rounsevitte AGAR. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 93. { Ready. 

CURIOUS FACTS in the HISTORY 
of INSECTS. By Frank Cowan. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d, { Ready. 

GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. By L. 
Agassiz. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 
1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. ( Ready. 


Rev. JOUN STOUGHTON. 
Just published, in 2 vo's, 8vo., price 282. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death 
of Oliver Cromwe!]. Vol. I. The Church of the 
Civil Wars. Vol. If. The Church of the Common- 
wealth. By Jonn Srovcuton, Author of “Church 
and State Two Hundred Years Ago,” “ Ages of 
Christendom before the Reformation,” &c. 


Rev. T. BINNEY. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo., 5s, cloth. 


MICAH, the PRIESTMAKER: a 
Handbook on Ritualism. By T. Binney, Author of 
“ Money,” “ Tbe Practical Power of Faith,” &c. 

“It is surprising to see an outsider so thoroughly 
understanding the doctrines of different parties without 
his Own community, or stating the whole case so tempe- 
rately."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


E. DE PRESSENSE. 
In 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, 
and Work. By E. pe Pressense, D.D. 

“It is beyond comparison the most satisfactory book 
on the subject which has appeared in our day. In 
interest it vies in some parts with Renan’s daringly 
blasphemous, yet strangely fascinating romance; while 
the solid reasoning, accurate representation of fact, and 
thoroughly Christian spirit which pervade it, render it, 
in all the more important points of view, infinitely supe- 
rior. We pronounce M. de Pressensé's book, therefore, 
the book of the occasion,—‘he book cilled forth by the 
crisis,—the statement, in view of infidel or partial repre- 
sentations, of what the Christian Church believes re- 
speciing her Lord and master."—Perer Bayne, M A. 


FREDRIKA BREMER, 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, cloth, price 21s. 


TWELVE MONTHS WITH FRED- 
RIKA BREMER IN SWEDEN. By Marcaret 
Howitr. With Portraits and Illustrations. 

“Nothing can be more charming than the quiet, inci- 
dental, day-by-day delineations of Miss Bremer’s home 
life, and of Swedish manners....It is a book of pictures, 
artistically conceived and admirably executed.” —British 

Quarterly Review. 

London: Jackson, WALForD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 





LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF 
LIFE 


By CHARLES SHAW. 


OPINIONS OF THE Press. 

“The chief charm, however, of this volume remains 
yet to be stated, and that is its collection of historical 
incidents. The reader will find many most interesting 
anecdotes connected with the First French Revolution. 
Tn no book, not even in the history of those events by 
Lamartine, nor of our own Sir Walter Scott. is the death 
of the unfortunate King, Louis XVI., so well described.” 
—Press and St. James's Chronicle. 

“Mr. Shaw writes with more than usual elegance and 
refinement, and he presents us in this volume with no 
less than nine ta’es, any one of which is capable of 
development into a three-volume novel."—£ra. 


“In a word, Mr. Shaw has collected an abundant 
supply of materials out of which, with a degree of con- 
structive skill entitling him to very high praise, he has 
formed several most interesting narratives. His de- 
lineations of character sufficiently show a mind long 
trained to the study of men and of things, for we at 
once recognize the acut of his appreciation and 
the fidelity of his portraiture. He has, moreover, a 
keen eye for the beautiful and the picturesque; his 
dialogues are at once natural and telling; he works up 
his situations with the skill of a master, and his style, 
always pleasing, is i heightened by the 
charms of unostentatious scholarship..... see» We can- 
not take leave of this book, the perusal of which has 
afforded us a real gratification, without expressing our 
conviction that it is destined to found for its author a 
popularity of which he appears to be eminently deserv- 
ing.” —Sunday Gazette. 

“The space we have given to the first story must be 
our apology for leaving the rest untold; but we can 
assure the reader that he will find no abatement of 
interest from the first to the last in these beautiful 
* Leaves from the B ok of Life.’"—Morning Advertiser. 
“The leaves are, in fact, stories most admirably told. 
Mr. Shaw has the art of blending thoughtfulness of a 
very high order with enthralling interest of recital. 
Some of the stories are quaintly devised, and they are 
all written in a high tone. They are, indeed, emphati- 
cally the production of a gentleman. ‘The tales make 
us wish for a more connected and sustained production 
from the same pev. There is scarcely one of them which 
a hack novelist would not have beaten out into three 
volumes. Whatever good fortune may await the ‘ Leaves 
trom the Book of Life,’ the volume eminently deserves 
it. Few books have been published receutly more full 
of interest and of good promise."—AMorning Star. 


Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brooke street, W. 











This day is published, price 2s. 
N EXUBERANT GROWTHS of the 


TONSILS asa Fertile Source of Delicate Health 
and Arrest of Development in Young Persons, with the 
Treatment to be adopted for the'r Romoval. By JAMES 
Years.ey, M.D., Surgevn to the Ear [ufirmary, 8S ack- 
ville street, Author of ‘Deafuess Practically LIllus- 
trated,” &c. 

CuvuRcHILL and Sons, 11 New Burlington street. 














(= VERTIBLE OT TOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FILMER aud SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., aud 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 





London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


—An illustrated price list sent post free. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


1 


Lady HERBERT'S IMPRESSIONS of 
on the. Inu royal 8vo, with 15 full-paged Tlustra. 
2. 


Earl RUSSELL’S LIFE of CHARLES 
mony Third and concluding Volume, 
3. 


Colonel FLETCHER’'S HISTORY of 
the LATE AMERICAN WAR. Third ani con. 
cluding Volume. Demy 8vo, Plans, 183 

a 


Lady HERBERT'S THREE P: 
of CHRISTIAN LOVE. In demy 8yo, 12s, 


5 
The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Hand. 
book of Popular Astronomy. By M. Gvituemy, 
Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.AS. Royal 
8vo, with 225 Lilustratious, 21s. 


6. 


LIVES of ENGLISH MERCHANT 
PRINCES. By H. R. Fox Bovurng, in 2 yolg, 
large post 8vo, with 40 [ilustrations, 243. 


7. 
TIMBS' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and 
ECCENIRICITIES. Ia 2 vols. post 870, 2ls. 
8 
Dr. MOMMSEN'S HISTORY of ROME. 


Translated by Professor Dicxson. Vol. LV. (in 2 
parts), completing the work. Crown 8vo, Léa, 


Ricuarp Bentley, New Burlington street 


THE POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


1 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the 
Author of “East Lyone.” 3 vols. 
2. 


OLD TRINITY. A Story of Real 
Life. By T. Mason Jones. 3 vols. 





3. 
NODDEBO PARSONAGE. From the 
| 1 by the Translator of “ [be Guare 
Jan. 2 vol 


ARMSTRONG MAGNEY. A Story 
of Modern Life. By Heracurrus Grey. 1 yol. 
5. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. From the 
Danish. 2 vols. post 8yo, 


Also, nearly ready. 


DUMBLETON COMMON. By the Hon 


Lena Epen. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

‘‘COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
RicHarD BeNntTLey, New Burlington street, W. 


WEALE'’S SERIES 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, RECENT and FOSSIL 
SHELLS. 





Just published, a new and revised Edition, price 5s 6d. 
WOODWARD'S MANUAL of the MOLLUSOA, 
a Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells, with 
numerous Illustrations by Waterhouse aud Lowry. 
Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent 0B 
application. 
London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





THE REFORM BILL OF 1832. 
Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


+ a ‘ial 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of KING 
WILLIAM IV. and Sir HERBERT TAYL DR with 
the late EARL GRtY, from November, 1830, to the 
Passing of the Reform Act in 1832. Edited by Hexay, 
Karl Grey. 
Jons Murray, Albemarle street. 


RANSACTIONS of the ZOOLUGI- 

CAL SOCIETY of LONDON, Vol. VL, Part 2, 

price 36s, containing Pro’essor Owen's Paper “ On the 

Osteology of the Dodo,” with Ten Plates, is now ready, 

and may be obtained at the Society's Orfice, LL Anover 

square, W.; at Messrs. Lonamins, Paternoster row; of 
through any bookseller. 


MHE LAW COURTS’ DESIGNS.— 

BANK in SYDNEY.—Lhe BUILDER of this 
Week, 4d, or by post 5d., contains:—Fine View and 
Plan of Bank of Australia, Sydney—Description of the 
Designs for proposed Law Courts, with Plans; also, of 
the Desigus for National Gallery—Landseer’s Lous 
Domes—Artist Life—and other Papers; with a'l the 
cognate news.—1 York strest, Covent Garlen, aad 
newsmen. 
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BUTLER'S (J. 0.) GEOG RAPHY of the GLOBE. 
corrected to the present time, 
12th Edition, carey oe Od, roan. 
HE GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE ; 
T containing @ Description of its several Divisions 
d aud Water, Problems on the Globes, and Ques- 
of Ler Examination. Designed for the use of Schools 
tone rate Families. By Jons Ovvine Borcer ; with 
pera by J. RowsoTHam, F.R.A.S. 
“The systematic a1 rangement of the several divisions 
of the countries, the valuable notes, and the general 
of information containe t in this work euable us 
recommend it." —Gentlemin's Magazine. 
on: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; WHITTAKER 
and Co. ; and A. Hatt and Co. 





ee” 
ELLIS'S EXERCISES, by Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH 


EXERCISES ; translated from the Writings of 
Cicero, fur Schoolboys to retranslate into Latin; and 
adopted to the principal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with 
oceasional References to other Grammars. By W. 
Eu, M.A. Revised and improved by the Rev. I. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A. 25th Edition, corrected, 12mo, 3s 6d, 
Toad. 

AKEY to the Second and Third Parts, with Refer- 
ences to the Original. 12mo, 3s, cloth. 

London: StuPKIN, Marswatt, and Co.; and the 
other Proprietors. 








OCK'S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
Case OeDY'S BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 


UY’s NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 
BOOK. With numerous Engravings from W. 
Harvey's designs. The New Edition, 12mo, price 1s 6d, 
cloth. 
London: Cranock and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; 
and SiuPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





BELLENGER'S FRENCH and ENGL!SH CON- 
VERSATION. 
iy ODERN FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION ; containing Elementary Phrases, aid New 
Easy Dialogues, in French and English, on the most 
familiar subjects. Carefully revised and improved, 
with rules for the pronunciation of consonants at the 
endof words. By W. A. Bettencer. New Edition, 
12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
London: Stupxin, MarsHact, and Co.; WHITTAKER 
and Co.; and Dutavu and Co. 





CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
GUY'S GEOGRAPHY. 

UY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; to 

which is now added PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The 27th Edition, revised, enlarged, and thoroughly cor- 

rected, by Wittr\at Cooke Starrorp. Illustrated with 
7 Maps, royal 18mo, price 3s, red. 

London: Crapock and Co.; WarrraKer and Co.; 
and Simpxin, Marsuavt, and Co, 





CRADOCK’'S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
GUY'S ARITHMETIC. 

UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC ; with 

the First Question of every Series in each Rule 

worked at length, A New Edition, corrected aud 
thoroughly revised, 12mo, 2s, cloth. 

P London: Crapock and Co.; Simpxry, MARSHALL, and 

0» 





JACOBS’ LATIN READERS. 
New and Improved Editions, 


ATIN READER. Part I. Selected 

from Phedrus, Esop, &e. By Professor Jacons 

20th Edition. With the addition of the Quintity where 

requisite, and of a few Notes, pointing out the deriva- 

tiou and construction of the more difficult words. 
12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. (simpkin and Co.) 

LATIN READER. Part II. Selected from 
Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. 1th Edition, on the same 
plan. 12mo, 38, cloth. 

London: Simpxry, Marsnatu, and Co. 





: Now ready, 12th Edition, revised and corrected. 
E+ GLISH SYNONYMES EX- 
7 PLAINED, in Alphabetical Order, with copious 
we onntions and Examples, drawn from the best 
rters. With an Index to the Words. By GrorcE 


vRABB, A.M. 12th Editi vith J i y o- 
yen Gina with Additions aud Corvec 


London: S1upxry, MARSHALL, and Co. 


DF PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS:— 

. DE PORQUET’S le TRESOR de TVECOLIER 

eaNcals, fur turning English into French at Sight. 


FRENCH ‘ J é 

PR sony . my TERLOCUTOR (Complément 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s 64d. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted 


tothe Parisian Grammar. 3s 6d. 


4 ARENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
» bound. 


SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s 6d. 
HISTOIRE d'ANGLETERRE. 33 6d. 


PedSTORY of ENGLAND, to Translate into 


TRADUCTEUR HIS — 
nch Reading-Byok). 3s TORQUE (Second 
beg mica: Simpxtx, Marswatr, and Co, and may be 


tquare, eel at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


New America. By William Hep- 


worth Dixox. (Tarrp Eprrion.) 2 vols. 8yvo, 
with Illustrations. 30s, bound. 

Tur “ Times,” Jan, 28.—‘ The author of this very in- 
teresting book having penetrated through the plains and 
mountains of the Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here 
gives us an excellent account of the Mormons, and 
some striking descriptions of the seenes which he saw, 
and the conversations which he held with many of the 
Saints during his sojourn there. For a full account of 
the singular sect called the Shakers, of their gentle 
kindness, their almirable school's, and their perpetual 
intercourse with the invisible world, we must refer the 
reader to this work. Mr. Dixon has written thought- 
fully and well, and we can recill no previous book on 
American travel which dwells so fully on these much 
vexed subjects.” 

“Saturpay Revrew.”"—“In these very entertaining 
volumes Mr. Dixon touches upon many other features 
of American society; but it is in his sketches of Mor- 
mons, Shakers, Bible Communists, and other kindred 
associations that the realer will probably find most to 
interest him. We recommend every one who feels any 
interest in human nature ty read Mr. Dixon's volumes 


for himself.” 
A Trip to the Tropics. By the 


Marquis oF Lory. 1 vol. with Ilustratious. 
(Jn the press. 


Life in a French Chateau. By 


Honert E. H. Jeanincuam, Esq. 1 vol., with 


Tilustrations, 108 6d. 
A Book About Lawyers. By J. 


C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law. New, revised, 
aud Cheap Edition. 2 vols., 24s. 
“A book about lawyers deserves to be very popular. 
Mr. Jeaffreson has accomplished his work in a very 
creditable mauner."—Times. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Mati_pa Betuam Epwanos. 8vo, 
with I)lustrations, 15s, 
“A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and 
beauty. It would be dificult to over-praise it."—Spec- 
tator. 


The Life of Josiah Wedgwood. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers. By Exiza Meteyarp, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
above 300 beautiful Iiustrations, 42s, 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1867. Under the Especial Patronage of 
Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th Edi- 
tion. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 
“A work of gieat value. The most faithful record we 
possess of the aristocracy of the day.” — Post. 


A Lady’s Glimpse of the Late 


WAR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzte Seitna Epen. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s Gd. 


My Pilgrimage to Eastern Shrines. 


By Exiza C. Busu. 8vo, with Ilustratious. 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “John Haliiax,” &. 2 vols. 
Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 


KavanaGu, Author of * Nathalie,” &c. 


Christie’s Faith. By the Author 


of “No Chureb,” “ Owen,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ The design and execution of this book are both good. 
The characters ave origiual.”"—Pall Mull Gazette, 


Saint Alice. By E. Campbell 


Tainsi. 
“A very gool story, beautifully conceived and well 
wrought out."—Star. 


Annals of a Quiet Neighbour- 
HOOD. By Georce MacDonato, M.A. 3 vols. 


“Whoever reads this book onze will read it many 
times."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oli- 


puant, Author of ** Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


Leyton Hall and Other Tales. By 


Mark Lemon. 


“We heartily recommend these tales to all in search 
of pleasaut reading."—Afhenwum. 


A Woman’s Confession, By Lady 
CAMPBELL. 
*A Woman's Confession’ deserves to be a Successful 


Off the Line. By Lady Charles 


Tuynne. 2 vole. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs. Sara Anna 


MarsH, Author of “Chronicles of Dartmoor.” 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


(Just ready. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published. 


1, 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
No. XIV., FEBRUARY, 1867. 

ConTeNTs. 
1—Robert Browning. Second Peper. 
2— Public Schools. By the Rev. ‘Thomas Markby, M.A. 
3— A Legend of the Councilof Nice. By Cecil Francis 
Alexander. 
4—Metrical Tune-Books. By S. G. Hatherly, Mus. Bac. 


Oxon. 
5— Apollonius of Tyana. By the Rev. J.S. Watson, M.A. 
6—Eugénie de Guérin. By J. C. Colquhoun, M.A. 
7—Mediwval Universities. By Dr. J. Helfenstein. 
8—Jottings from Danish Theology. By tue Rev. W.C. 
Downing, M A. 
9—Notices of Books, . 
Post 8vo, price 122. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke 
of ARoyLt. 
“A very able book..... -and there are few works in 
which a thoughtful reader will find more that he will 
desire to remember.”"—Times. 
3. 
Crown 8vo0, price 63. 


FAMILIAR URES on SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir Jonn F. W. Her- 
SCHEL, Bart. 

“A book ofa most profound and tic svientific 





eharm.’— Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 
} poe M.A., Author of “ David Elzinbrod,” 


“ A very large amount of true and beautifal thought, 
ically aud el ly expressed.’ —Pall Mail Gazette. 





5. 
Crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 
OUR FATHERS BUSINESS. By 


Tuomas Gurarie, D.D. 
6. 
Sixth thousand, crown Svo, price 33 6d. 

The YEAR of PRAYER: being 
Family Prayers for the Christian Year. By Henay 
A.rorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

“ A book thut needs no recommendation." —Athenzum. 


~ 
4. 


Small 8vo, price 23 61. 

SIMPLE TRUTHS SPOKEN to 
WORKING PEOPLE. By Norman Mac ieop, 
D.D., oue of Her Majesty's Chaplaius. 

8. 
Small 8vo, price 6s. 

ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell, Author 
of “ The Patieuce of Hope.” 


9. 
Post 8vo, price 6s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of the CONDI- 
TIONED: Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON and JOHN 
STUART MILL. (Reprinted, with Additions, from 
the Contemporary Review.) By the Rev. Henry 
LonouevitLe MANse.t, B.D., Waynflete Professor 
of Philosophy, Oxford. 


10. 
Small 8vo, price 33 6d. 

HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Section I, The Gospels aud the Acts of 
the Apostles. By Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 


Mearly, Ready. 
In a few days will be published, post 8vo. 
REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 


PARISH. By Norman Macteop, D.D., one of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains. Post 8vo. 


Next week will be published, deny 8vo. 
CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being 


the Boyle Lectures for 1366. By E H. Piusprne, 
M.A., Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King's 
College. 
3. 
Crown 8vo. 


OUT of HARNESS. By Thomas 
Gurnnis, D.D. 


Crown 8¥0. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and Other 
MISCELLANIES, from the Writings of A. P- 
Sraney, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


5, 
Small crown 4to. 


The YEAR of PRAISE: being Hymns, 
with Tunes for the Sundays and Holydays of the 
Year. Edited by Hexny Atronp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury; assisted in the Musical Part by 
Rovert Hake, M.A., Precentor, and T. E. Jovgs, 
Organist of Canterbury Cathedra’. 


6. 
A New and Revised Rdition, complete in 1 vol. small 8vo, 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES: a 
New Translation. With a Biographicul Eesay. By 
E. H. Piumprre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, aod 
Chap'ain, King's College, Tondon. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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COMPLETION OF MR. FERGUSSON’S WORK ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Now ready, with 1,500 Illustrations and Index, 3 vols. 8vo. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
*.* Vols. I. and IL, ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, with 1,200 Illustrations, 84s. Vol. III. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE, with 312 Illustrations, 31s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. DU CHAILLU’S NEW TRAVELS. 


Now ready, with Map and 30 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


A JOURNEY TO ASHANGO LAND: 


AND FURTHER PENETRATION INTO EQUATORIAL AFRICA; 
With an Account of the Natural History, Manners, and Customs of the Country. 
By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, Author of “ Explorations in Equatorial Africa.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











GEORGE THE THIRD AND LORD NORTH. 
Now ready (published by permission of the Queen), 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF KING GEORGE 
THE THIRD WITH LORD NORTH, 


FROM 1768 to 1783. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. BODHAM DONNE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








A NEW NOVEL. 


Ready at all Libraries, on Tuesday next, the 12th inst. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


By THOMAS SPEIGHT. 
A Novel in 3 vols. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 








NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 8 vols. 


WOODBURN GRAN G E. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of “ The Man of the People,” &e. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 








This day is published. 


NINA BALATK A: 
STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
In 2 vols., price 10s 6d. 
“ Nina Balatka loved a Jew, and that is her story.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 








Next week, demy 8vo. 


SIR CHARLES WOOD’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS.—From 1859 to 1866. 


By ALGERNON WEST, 
Deputy Director of Indian Military Funds, and lately Private Secretary to the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Wood, Bart., M.P., G.C.B., and the Earl de Grey and Ripon. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. LENA EDEN. 
On February 15, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


DUMBLETON COMMON. 


By the Hon. LENA EDEN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
. : cae SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
xecutes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilti raidi a i ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work ; prey = ve ae pe phage 
__, Short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. : 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS at all LIBRARIES, 


A NEW HISTORICAL WORK by J. HENEA 
JESSE, Author of “The Court of Engiand unanee 
Stuarts,” &c. land under the 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGy 

of KING GEORGE the THIRD. wWiti Origi: 
Letters of the King, and other unpublished ws. 
Tu 3 vols. 8vo., £2 23. { Ready this day F 

“ Mr. Jesse's volumes are brimful of amu ‘ 
interest.” —Spectator. ae 
“‘Mr. Jesse's book is one to be eagerly read and en 
joyed, to a degree rarely experienced in the perugaj " 
English memoirs."—Morning Post. . 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA, 


FROM WATERLOO to the PENIN. 
SULA. ByG. A. Sata, Author of “My Diary in 
America,” &c. 2 vols, { Ready this day. 


The BATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. 
Epwakp Dicey, Author of “ Rome in 1860,” &, ‘] 
vol. ( Ready. 

This day is published, 1 vol., profusely illustra 

handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 128. mrs 

The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS 
Edited by ANDsxew Haruipay. Contributed by 

Thirty Authors of Eminence, and Illustrated by 
Twenty celebrated Artists ; the desigus engraved by 
Fourteen of the best Eugravers of the day. 

*,* To be had at every Library in the kingdom, 


In February will be published the Third and Fourth 
Vols. of Professor YONGE'S 


HISTORY of the BOURBONS, from 
the Accéssion of Louis XV. to the Death of Louis 


HABITS and CUSTOMS of the 
WORKING CLASSES. By a Journerman Ey. 
GINEER. 1 vol. (Next week, 


The STORY of the DIAMOND NECK. 
LACE, told in detail for the first time, chiofly by the 
aid of Original Letters, Official and other Docu. 
ments, and Contemporary Memoirs reoently made 
public; and comprising a Sketch of the Life of the 
Comtesse de la Motte, pretended Confidante of 
Marie Antoinette, with particulars of the Careers of 
the other Actors in this remarkable Drama By 
Henry Vizerecry. Illustrated with a tiuted En- 
graving of the Diamoud Necklace, from the Draw. 
ing produced at the Trial. In 2 vola. 

(Nearly ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The FORLORN HOPE. A Novel. By 
Epmunp Yares. 3 vols. { Ready this day. 


SOWING the WIND. A Novel. By 
Mrs. E. Lyxne Liytox, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton 
of Greyrigg,” &c. [ February 15. 


The LOVE THAT KILLS. A Novel. 
By W. G. Witts, Author of * The Wife's Evidence.” 
3 vols. (Just published. 


MORE THAN A MATCH. A Novel. 
By the Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” In3 
Vols. [ Ready this day. 


SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET. 
A Novel. By Percy Frrzoeratp, Author of “Tue 
Second Mrs. Tillotson,” &c. [ February 23. 


Trns_EY Brotuers, 18 Catherine street. 





Third Edition, cloth, price 3s 64. 

MUuUE WEDDING GUESIS. 
By Mrs. Hume Roruery. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


A Novel. 





NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 23. 
V ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD- 
The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children. By Mrs. Roruery. New Kdition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned paper. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 64. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

By Tomas Suorrer, Editor of ** A Book of Eng- 

lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 

that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 

before.” —Jilustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 

we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collectiou.”"—Morning Star. 
“A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, price 1s. 
| EGENDS of the 
From the German. 
London: Wurrrretp, Gree, aud Sov, 178 Strand 


HARZ 


J - published, price 23 6d. 
THE IDEA of the CHURCH. 
An Essay. By J. Panron Ham. 


London; WaitFicip, Green, and Son, 178 S:rand. 





CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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et. a 
pooK IN THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


NEW 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. 


GEORGE F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Ry. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, price 21s. 
Prospectuses and Lists of the Clarendon Press Series forwarded on application. 


i at the Clarendon Press, and published for the University by 


: Printe: 
Oxford: Prints don, Publishers to the University. 


MacMiian and Co., Lon 
—_——$—<—~— 





This day is publishel, 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF 
ENGLAND : 


Its Causes and Its Results. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Volume I.—The PRELIMINARY HISTORY to the ELECTION of 
EDWARD the CONFESSOR. 
Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MacmiLian and Co., 
London, Publishers to the University. 
pt 





This day is published, 8vo, price 2s. 


A CHARGE, 
DELIVERED to the CLERGY of the UNITED DIOCESES of OSSORY, 
FERNS, and LEIGHLIN, 
At his Ordinary Visitation in October and November, 1866, 
By JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 
MacMr.ian and Co., London. 





This day is published, Vols. I. to LV., price 56s, of 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM AGRICOLA’S INVASION to the REVOLUTION of 1688. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. 


These Volumes bring the Narrative down to the Abdication of Queen Mary. The 
work will be completed in Six Volumes. 


Witiram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





in Africa see 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.RS.E., &c. 
(Dedicated by Special Permission to Har Majesty.) 
Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s 6d. 
With Index of 150,000 Names contained in the 
BS The New Maps may be had separately, price 33 each. 
Wii™ Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Atlas. 





This day is published, price 7s 6d. 


NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, 
Obadiah, Jonab, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaviah, and Haggai, from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late Joun Bevvamy. 

In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jonah 
in the belly of the fish, In the notes to Micah there is a crushiug reply to the 
Polytheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; and to the 
Unitarians, the worshippers WITHOUT a GOD. 

Alsoan ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, 
concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the body of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel was, and what Devil he contended 
agaiust. 

London: Simpxry, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court, 

Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, Esq, Elm House, Seaforth, Liverpool, 

enclosing the amount in stamps. 





NEW WORK on SHAKSPERE. 
This day is published, price 48 6d. 


Some Notes on his Character and Writings. 
By a Si upent. 


GHAKSPERE ; 


Edinburgh: Epmonston and Doveras; London: Hamittoyx, Apams, and Co. 





Just published, 8vo, price 3s. 


HE ORIGIN, MISSION, and DESTINY of MAN: with 
ee Papers on Taxation, &. By Lawrexce Hexworrn, Esq., of 


WILtians and Noroarr, 11 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d, 
SPEECHES and LETTERS on REFORM, with a Preface by 
the Right Hon. R. Lows, M.P. 
London: Ronerr Joun Busn, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition will be issued with the “ Art 


Journal” for 1867, Intending Subscribers are respectfully requested to send in 
their names early. 


T HE ART JOURNAL. Price 2s 6d monthly. 


1 LINE ENGRAVINGS in the FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

iE. M. Ward, R.A.—‘ James I. receiving News of the Landing of the Prince 
of Orange,” by F. A. Heath. 

aren Doré— Elaine,” by H. Robinson. 
e Jeune, A.R.A.—* Phe Efi,” by J. Stancliffe and L. Stocks, A.R.A. 


H ’ . LiTeraRY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
of Hered Devices and Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated—Modern Painters 
-H elgium: F. de Braekeleer, C. Baugniet, H. Bource, by James Dafforne, illustrated 
=~ of the Chureb, illustrated—Physiology of Binocular Vision: Stereoscopic 
Seudoscopic Llusions, by A. Claudet, F.R.S., illustrated—A Memory of James 








FOR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND GENERAL 
REFERENCE. 


Imperial 16mo, 826 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half morocco, 13s. 
THE 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
With about Three Hundred Wood Engravings. 





“ Altogether we think this is a very commendable work. Dr. Johnson has said 
that ‘ Dictionaries are like watches ; the worst is better than none, and the best can- 
not be expected to go quite true; but he who reliés on this one will hardly ever Aud 
himself mistaken."—Daily News. 

“A complete though comprehensive dictionary for the higher class of English 
students, carefully prepared, well printed, and published at a very moderate price.” 
—Notes and Queries. 

“A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly intended for the young 
student, will net seldom aid the mature scholar."— Educational Times. 

“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
com pass.""— Spectator. 

“This excellent work supplies a want which has long been felt by teachers and 
pupils in our colleges and advanced schools.”— Press. 


DR. OGILVIE’S LARGER DICTIONARIES. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 
Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


The Pronunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage, by 
RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 


Above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
English, Technological, and Scientific. 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


Adapted to the present state of Litorature, Science, and Art, 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols. imporial 8vo, 
cloth, £4. 


BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 











Now ready, crown Svo, extra cloth, price 2s, Volume I. of 
MOXON’S 
STANDARD PENNY READINGS. 


A SELECTION from the WRITINGS of TENNYSON, HOOD, 
BROWNING, PRAED, SHELLEY, and Prose Writers of equal merit. 


London ;: Epwarp Moxon aud Co., Dover street, W. 





In feap. 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 33 6d. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the 


ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


By CHARLES LAMB. 


N.B.—This Edition possesses the Dedication, and Limb's explanation of his 
pseudovym, now published for the first time ; all otl.er Editions are therefore incom- 


lete. 
P London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


The February Part of CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL contains the Opening Chapters of 
av Original Romance, entitled 


LORD ULSWATER. 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, prise 123. 

HE BRITISH CAPTIVES in ABYSSINIA. By Caries 

T. Bexe, Pi_D., F.S.A. Fellow and Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 
“We recommend Dr. Beke’s book to all who desire to understand the Parliamen- 
tary discussion which is certain to take place on thes matters.”"—G@Guardian. 
London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











‘ Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, stitched. 
HE POLICY of the FUTURE in INDIA: a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Lord Crauborne, Secretary of State for India, &. By Wituiam 
Kyianron, LL.D., Assistant-C issi in Ow 
London: Loyomans, Greey, aud Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 8yvo, price 1s 6d. 
T= CRISIS of 1866: a Financial Essay. 
Fow.er, LL.B. 
“Mr. Fowler has written the best paper upon the Crisis of 1866 that has yet been 
published."—Zconomist. 
London: LoneMans, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row. 


By WiILuiAM 





Sud Horace Smith, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, illustrated ; &c., &c. 
London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy laue, Paternoster row. 
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NEW WORKS. 


SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


1848-1866. By the Right Hon. B. Disrae.t, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
8yo, 12s. 


WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL, M.P. People’s 


Editions :— 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 5s. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 2s. 
On LIBERTY, 1s 4d. 


8, 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew's, Feb. 1, 1867, By Jonn Sruarr Mixt, M.P., Rector of the 
University. 8vo, 5s. 


4. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By Henry Tuomas 


Bucxts. Fifth Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


B. 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD 


WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. Jans Wuarety. With 2 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


6. 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLE.- 


SIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 


7. 
MEMOIRS of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. 
By Joun Crank Marsuman. Third Edition, complete in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 5s. (Nearly ready. 


8, 
The JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE: a Tale. By 


the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


9. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 


By A. K.H. B, New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
(On Wednesday next. 


10. 


The BISHOP of St. ASAPH’S SKETCH of the 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND to the REVOLUTION of 1688. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ll. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By Cuartrs Meriva.e, B.D., Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
12. 


A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the Form of 


Question and Answer. By Georce W. Cox, M.A., Editor of Brande's “ Dic- 
tionary of Science, Literature, and Art.” Feap. 8vo, ds. 
13. 


The AZNEID of VIRGIL. Translated into English 


Veise. By Joun Contncton, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


14, 


Lord MACAULAY’S WORKS. Library Edition. 


Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYaN. 8 vols. 8vo, Portrait, £5 5s. 


15. 
SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and OPINIONS of a 


FIFTH-MONARCHY MAN, diawn chiefly from the Writings of John Rogers, 
Preacher. By the Rey. E. Rogers, M.A. Crown 4to, with Portrait, 1és. 


16. 
HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By Joun Cuagk MarRsHMAn. Vols. 
1. and IL, lds. 
17. 


The WILD ELEPHANT. By Sir James Emerson 


TENNENT, Ba't., LL.D., F.R.S. C:own 8vo, with 22 Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 
[On Monday next. 


18. 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. By the Rev. J. G. 


— M.A., F.L.8. Second Edition, with about 140 Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo, 
8. 


19. 


FLORENCE, the New Capital of Italy. By C. R. 


Wexp. With 23 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


20. 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


Fifth Edition. Edited by Wyatt Papwortx. With nearly 400 additional Wood- 
cuts by O. Jewitt. 8vo, 52s 6d. (Nearly ready. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





—— 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIst 
STUDIES in CONDUCT: Short Essays from the 
(Ready, 


Saturday Review. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OWEN MEREDITH’S POETICAL WORKs, 


First Volume of a New Edition, containing ‘‘ Clytemnestra,” and ‘ 
and Descriptive. Feap. 8vo, 6s. : Poems, Lyrica 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY, Ancient and Modern, 


With numerous Examples. By Anastasia Doty. Feap. dto, 12s, [This day, 


LIFE of HOLBEIN. By Raven N. Wornovm, Author 


of “The Epochs of Painting,” &c. With Portrait and numerou ustrati 

Imperial eve, 31s 6d. . oy ome, 

“A more careful and elaborate record of the events in the career of an painter 

and a more suggestive and able criticism on his works, does not exist in our bmn 

and it must certainly produce in the picture-loving world a more just estimate of one 

of that small class of painters who are really entitled to rank as ‘ the great masters," 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The GAY SCIENCE: Essays towards a Science of 
Criticism. By E.S. Datuas. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 

‘“* We congratulate Mr. Dallas on having written two most interesting volumes ona 
subject which in less accomplished hands might have become dry and unin i 
He has attained this attractiveness by a thorough understanding of the topic of 
which he has undertaken to treat, by the liveliness and transparency of his style, and 
by the number and felicity of illustrations, both original and selected, with which he 
has adorned his text. No person possessed of ordinary powers of thought can take 
up this book without being deeply interested in it, nor can they avoid carrying away 
from it many valuable subjects of meditatiou.”—Times. 


POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCES; or, Life in the 


South Pacific Islands. By W. T. Prircnarp, F.R.G.S. F.A.8.L., formerly HM. 
Consul at Samoa and Fiji. With Illustrations, aud a Preface by Dr, Seemann, 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 
“ Extracts might be multiplied to any extent from this entertaining book, buts 
sufficient number have already been given to attract, we are sure, many readers. We 
have no doubt the book will obtain a wide circulation.”—~4theneum 


UP and DOWN the LONDON STREETS, By 
MARK LEMON. With 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“Tn a modest preface Mr. Lemon lets the reader of this volume at once understand 
that he is not chained to a Dryasdust expounder of ancient metropolitan history. ‘ You 
must take us, if you please’ says Mr. Lemon, ‘as an arm-in-arm companion,’ and he 
does all the chattering as we go; touching lightly, seldom seriously, on the objects 
that come in sight—an experienced ciceron to the friead he has by the arm" 
Atheneum. 


The VEGETABLE WORLD. By Lovts Ficuter, 


Translated from the French. With 471 Illustrations, drawn chiefly from Nature, 
by M. Faquet. Demy 8vo, 20s. 

“M. Louis Figuier has written a comprehensive ‘Histoire des Plantes,’ which 
(without depreciating other elementary works) aims at giving the essential facts and 
principles of botany, without overloading them with minor details.........,Of this 
interesting work we have now a version, ‘The Vegetable World,’ from the spitited 
publishers who last year gave us ‘The World before the Deluge.’ A more 
gift-book can hardly be conceived for givers possessed of moderate means; a Pordy 
volume, handsome without and full within, excellently aud lavishly illustrated, wi 
luxurious paper and legible type, copiously treating of a subject which interests 
young and old, rich and poor, a book which may be read again, and referred to, after 
the tirst burst of curiosity is satisfied."—Al/ the Year Round, 


The WORLD before the DELUGE. By Louis Ficure 
With 233 Illustrations. Correeted from the Fifth French Edition. Seeond 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. W. Bristow, F.RB.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. Demy, 16s. 

“ We find in the new edition of ‘The World before the Deluge’ a book wortha 
thousand gift Christmas volumes, and one most suitable as a gift to intellectual and 
earnestly inquiring students. Some inaccuracies in the first edition have beea 
pv semen and much uew matter added, under the able editing of Mr. Bristow."~ 
Atheneum. 


The PRINCE of the FAIR FAMILY: a Fairy Tab 
By Mrs. 8.C. Hatr. With numerous Illustrations by E. M. Ward, Mr 
F 5 a. Ward, Noe! Paton, K.8.A. Kenny Meadows, W. J. Allea, W. J. Coleman, 
G-y 122. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


L.D., F.R8.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e. 
Author of the Royal and the Physical Atlases, &c. 





1. 
FORTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting the actual aud comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World; 
with their present po'itical Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition, corrected 


to the present time. 26 Maps, with a complete Index, 12s 6d. 
2. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Illustrating, ™* 
Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, ‘ydrologs, 
Meteorology, and Natura! History. 20 Maps, including coloured Geological Maps 
of Europe aud of the British isles, Half-bound, 12s 6d. 

3. 

ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in 20 
Plates, Maps and Plans of all the importaut Countries and Localities reterral® 
by Classical Authors, accompanied by a complete ludex of Places. 20 Maps 
Index. Half-bound, 123 6d. 


4. 

ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, Ba, 
F.R.A.S., &. With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress, embodying all — 
Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps, printed in colours by a new proces® 
bound, 12s 6d. 


5. 
ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DESORIP: 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Junior Classes; includiug a Map of Canssd 


and Palestine, and a General Index. Price 58, half-bound. 
W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
——t—™ 
——$———— 








Loxpox: Printed by Joun Camppett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 15 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Srzcratoa” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 9, 1867. 
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